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THE PERSONNEL OF OUR SHIPS’ COMPANIES. 


THERE is nothing that calls for more immediate attention and more 
radical change than the personnel of our ships’ companies, as now con- 
stituted. In some respects this is due to the allowance and blue-books, 
containing specified duties for particular ratings, and in others to cus- 
tom and the executive-officers. 

Now, let us see if, by making certain changes, doing away with 
some ratings, altogether enlarging the sphere of duties of others, and 
in minimizing the “idlers” aboard of our cruisers, we do not render 
our ships more efficient with a smaller number of men. As watch- 
officers become executives do they, or not, forget that when keeping a 
midwatch in blowing weather, at sea, how difficult it was to muster a 
STRONG force to take in another reef? The watch is called aft, and 
mustered and reported all present. It becomes necessary to take 
another reef. The order is given to “lay aloft topmen,” as Luce pre- 
scribes, when there will be seen, probably, three or four men crawling 
up each of the lower riggings. Very soon the forecastlemen or fore- 
yardmen are ordered on the fore-topsail yard, the mainyardmen and 
afterguard to the main. After wrestling for a half-hour, a badly- 
reefed sail is the result, which is only discovered after daylight. In 
the mean time, those left on deck to attend the gear are made up of 
marines and giddy-headed landsmen of the afterguard unable to go 
aloft. Loud cries from aloft to let go this or haul on that rope are 
continual, while a furious boatswain’s mate is cavorting over coils of 
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wet, fouled ropes, damning the eyes of the few obtuse hands left on 
deck. 

With the men down from aloft, up go the topsail yards one at a 
time, with, perhaps, the assistance of a handy jigger. The officer of 
the deck, as he paces up and down, wonders what has become of the 
one hundred and fifty men that were on board at exercise a few hours 
previous when all hands were called to reef topsails. His watch-bill 
shows that he ought to have fifty men,—only thirty are actually on 
hand,—when the lookouts, wheel, and sick are left out. Where we 
have, theoretically, fifty men in each watch, where are the remaining fifty 
men counted in the ship’s company? Every officer will recall the fact 
that at general muster the “idlers’” division, including petty officers, 
is nearly or quite twice the size of any other, although all are not mus- 
tered there, such as servants. What is most needed is working crews, 
and not half working men, half idlers. 

Those classed as idlers, a separate list of which will be found in 
the watch-, quarter-, and station-bills of the executive-officer, are as 
follows : 
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Rate. 

W. R. cook 
Steerage steward 

“ =~ cook . 
W. O. steward 

“ cook 
Ship’s writer 
Bugler 
Nurse 
Servants . . , : 
Non-commissioned officers and music 
Engineer’s yeoman . 


Rate. N 
Captain of hold 
Sail-maker’s mate . 
Ship’s cook 

“corporal 
Master-at-arms 
Apothecary 
Yeoman . 

“ce pay ss 
‘“¢ Jack of the Dust’’ 
Painter, first class . 
Cabin steward 

“cook 
W. R. steward 
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We all know that the ship’s yeoman has nine-tenths of his time for 
his own purposes. Now, I know executive-officers will be up in arms 
against the bare idea of abolishing the rating of yeoman, but this I 
would not do. But I would make him, as his title indicates, a man of 
all work. Combine the duties of clerk to commanding officer, ship’s 
writer, and yeoman, as now prescribed, leaving the pay as it now stands, 
or give him a clerk’s pay ; this will procure a better class of men, both 
competent and reliable. That this can be done I have actually seen, 
and the yeoman not overworked by any means, On most of our ships 
we have a boatswain and three boatswain’s mates, sometimes four. I 
would do away with the boatswain, and in single-deck ships have two 
boatswain’s mates, three in gun-deck vessels, By this I don’t mean to 
reflect on a very useful set of men now in the service, the boatswains, 
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but that they are essential aboard ships of the present day Ideny. We 
have too many “ men abaft the mast.” 

In the ships rigged as I have explained in my former article, 
the ship’s company should be divided into two parts only,—fore- 
castle and afterguard,—with the petty officers now allowed those 
parts of the ship in each watch. I would thus divide the crew 
so that the forecastlemen would work all forward of the main, the 
afterguard the main and abaft. The coxswains to act as second 
captains of tops in the larger classes, but be every day and all the 
time working men. We have too many petty officers and too few 
men. We then take out four more petty officers, who, although 
working men when their part of the ship is called, fail to lend a will- 
ing hand in general work. 

With the few heavy guns now carried our gunner’s gang is much 
too large. Two gunner’s mates for first- and second-class vessels, and 
one, with a quarter-gunner, for third and fourth, I consider ample. The 
gunners I would keep ashore. The officer of the powder division now 
fills the duties of the gunner as originally intended. 

Put them at the navy-yards and ordnance depots. Leave the sail- 
maker in charge of the sail-lofts at the yards, the carpenter the same, as 
foremen, sending only a sail-maker’s and carpenter’s mate. We thus 
do away with the officers of the port steerage. I would do away with 
those on the starboard side also. 

Now, it will probably be asked, What is to be done with the mid- 
shipmen turned out yearly from the Naval Academy, and who will, in 
time, become our commissioned line-officers? In reply, I say, Instead 
of sending them to sea two years in the steerage before final graduation, 
put them on duty as watch- and division-officers in the training squad- 
ron, and then if they pass their final graduating examination, send them 
out as watch- and wardroom-officers in cruising-ships, not more than 
one to each. It is a mistaken idea that it is necessary for a midship- 
man to have a preparatory training on the forecastle. Put him on the 
quarter-deck with older officers, and he will sooner attain that experi- 
ence so necessary to the watch-officer. And, besides, his associations 
will keep him up closer to his work and stimulate his ambition to equal 
those with whom he stands watch. The most general use to which 
midshipmen are now put is boat duty,—mere style. A midshipman in 
a boat cannot prevent men deserting. If men are so inclined it is better 
to let them run, and the ship makes a good riddance. Where justice 
rules, and the ship’s company are well cared for, men won’t desert. Select 
the coxswains with care, and put the responsibility on them, giving them 
a full support in their authority, and the boats will be better kept and 
the executive relieved of much trouble and anxiety. The room now 
taken up by the steerage quarters, store-rooms, and pantries is equal to 
the space taken up by the engines proper. Utilize it for more engine- 
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power and fuel, Again, we dispense with two stewards, two cooks, and 
two boys, all “ idlers.” 

In the carpenter’s gang we find the mate, the carpenter and calker, 
and the cooper. Get a good mate, one that can calk as well as carpen- 
ter, and no more is necessary. If he is a carpenter he can make what 
he sees, and if anything aboard ship carries away, there is always the 
like for a pattern. The carpenter originates nothing, and when there 
is a pattern any nice work the carpenter’s mate can attend to, while 
among the general run of sailors there are many that can use a broad- 
axe or maul. Cannot the average carpenter’s mate head up a barrel or 
set up its hoops? We get our supply of coopered stores ready-made. 
You rarely, if ever, see the captain of the afterguard or quarter-gunner 
go to the cooper with his buckets for repairs. He does it himself, or, if 
too bad, a new one is supplied by the first lieutenant. 

Make the yeoman understand or learn how to mia paint; it’s all in 
his charge anyhow, and the kind of painting ordinarily done aboard 
ship can be well done by the crew. Abolish the rating of ship’s 
painter. 

There is no greater idler aboard the ship than the “Jack of the 
Dust.” Any bright ordinary seaman, under the direction of the pay 
clerk, would in six weeks pick up all that is necessary for him to 
know. Give him an hour in the morning, from seven until eight, 
and from one until two P.M. for his duties, and with three dollars 
extra per month for this work, any one would be glad to get the 
billet and give satisfaction in the place. But keep him on deck and 
don’t class him among the “idlers.” The same would hold good as 
regards the sick-bay nurses. When a man is sick enough to require 
nursing, detail this man, or men, to be in attendance at sick-call and 
just before hammocks, to receive any directions the surgeon may deem 
necessary. But aside from these special duties and times, he belongs 
to the working force of the ship. Give him an extra compensation, 
the same as the “Jack of the Dust.” 

Do away with the engineer’s yeoman and put his duties on a trusty 
finisher. The engineer’s force, with the exception of the finishers and 
first-class firemen, to be on deck when not steaming, after “the hands 
are turned to” at breakfast. While steaming, to be excused from all 
save fire-room and engine-room duties; to be called ordinary seamen 
and landsmen, receiving a per diem extra while under steam. 

The paymaster’s clerk to be what the pay yeoman now is, assuming 
the duties of both with the clerk’s pay, but forward of the mast. What 
is needed is an active, intelligent man, a good copyist, and thoroughly 
honest. If the paymasters would exercise the same care in selecting 
their yeomen as they now do with their clerks, these men could be 
obtained. 

The master-at-arms and ship’s corporals should be selected from the 
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non-commissioned officers of the marine corps, chosen for their qualities 
for managing men rather than for fine soldierly bearing, etc. These, 
with four cabin orderlies, selected for the same qualifications as the 
master-at-arms, and general intelligence, would be all the marines 
necessary for any ship’s company. I don’t wish to be understood as 
adversely criticising the marine corps, for I consider them the finest 
body of soldiers our country can show, but I do say they are out of 
place aboard ship. Their utility in guarding government property is 
unquestioned, and in time of war their services would be very valuable, 
but their room is worth more than their essential use aboard a modern 
man-of-war. What we want is live, active men-of-war’s men for hard 
fighting. You can’t make a sailor out of a soldier, and I doubt if the 
contrary is possible. 

The number of servants now found in the wardroom I think too 
great. One for each side, with the steward, is all that is necessary, or, 
in other words, one boy to four officers. 

As a general rule, the messes among the men are too small, One 
berth-deck cook can easily attend to twenty-five men. We have too 
many men as berth-deck cooks. Reduce those one-third, or thirty per 
cent. It can, and ought to be done. 

I now come to the question of how many officers are needed in a 
ship-of-war. The commanding officer, executive, navigator, and four 
watch-officers are all the line-officers necessary to carry out the duties 
and fight the ship. On the port side, or staff-officers, I would allow 
one chief engineer, one surgeon, the two junior watch-officers occupy- 
ing the two after-rooms on the port side. It will be asked, Where is 
the paymaster? I answer, Leave him on shore, to fill the duties of 
disbursing, purchasing, and inspecting officers at the navy-yards, sta- 
tions, at home and abroad. I would make the navigator the pay- 
master, giving him some additional compensation for the responsibility, 
and make his commission his bond. This is not in the slightest degree 
intended, in any way, as a reflection upon the pay corps. They are 
men of the highest standing, but it is simply the plain question, Are 
they necessary? To me it appears not. We have too many officers. 
Their quarters take up in all nearly one-third of the ship of the “Wy- 
oming” class. There is as much room in the steerage and wardroom 
as on the berth-deck. Now add the cabin to this, and we have as much 
living room for twenty-one officers as for one hundred and seventy 
men. I have explained in a previous article, on the internal fittings of 
the ship, how the reduction will affect the efficiency of the ship’s carry- 
ing capacity as a cruiser. 

With the changes suggested above the two ship’s companies would 
appear as shown below, taking one of the “ Wyoming” class as an 
example: 
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THIRD-RATE, ‘‘ WYOMING’’ CLASS. 

Rate. allowed. allowed. Rate, allowed. allowed. 
Master-at-arms*} Seamen, engineer’s force 7 4 
Boatswain’s mates Ordinary seamen, engi- 
Gunner’s mate neer’s force , 8 6 
Chief quartermaster Landsmen, engineer’s 
Quartermasters force : - 
Coxswains . Boys, engineer’s force . 
Captains of forecastle . Yeomant 
Captains of tops . Ship’s writer*} 
Captains of afterguard Captain’s clerk 
Quarter-gunners . Engineer’s yeomant 
Carpenter’s mates Pay ent} : 
Sail-maker’s mates “clerk . 
Machinists Apothecary*} 
Boiler-maker Painters, first classt 
Blacksmith . Cabin steward*+ . 
Armorers “© cook*} 
Captain of hold Wardroom steward*} . 
Ship’s cook*} “ cook*+ 
Ship’s corporalt . Steerage steward} 
Coopers ° ° m “© cook} 
“‘ Jack of the Dust’’} . | W. O. steward} 
Carpenters and calkers |; € eookt 
Nurset Buglert es, 
Seamen | Marines, 2 idlers} 
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Ordinary seamen . : 25 
Landsmen . j > 33 Total . ; » 125 


It will be seen by reference to the table that there is a startling 
array of petty officers and idlers, those ordinarily classed as idlers being 
marked with a cross. By combining and throwing out some of those 
ratings we eliminate seventeen idlers, we reduce the non-effective por- 
tion of the crew allowed by forty-eight, after increasing the number 
of seamen, ordinary seamen, and landsmen, the latter nearly doubled. 
Those marked with an asterisk are to be considered as idlers, including, 
of course, the six servants,—four in wardroom, two in cabin. All the 
rest are to be general working men, except when actually engaged in 
their particular duties, and to stand regular watch at sea. The great 
trouble with the petty officers, as they are now managed, is they don’t 
have enough to do. Taken separately, this does not amount to a great 
deal, but in the aggregate it is sorely felt throughout the ship, and a 
stop should be put to it. Although the complement of the “ Wyoming” 
class, eighteen hundred tons displacement, is cut down to one hundred 
and twenty-five men, I believe it ample for the efficient handling and 
fighting of the ship, as she would be armed and rigged on modern prin- 
ciples. The item of expense is no inconsiderable one, as the saving in 
salaries alone would amount to nearly fifteen thousand dollars per annum, 
and counting all expenses to probably twenty thousand dollars. When 
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we consider that forty-odd ships are now in commission, the aggregate 
saving to the government, as our service is now constituted, would 
amount to quite one million dollars. 

The officers serving on board the “ Wyoming” when she sailed for 
her last cruise were as follows : 


Allowed Tobe | Allowed Tobe 
Rank. at present. allowed. Rank. at present. allowed. 


Commander . 1 Passed assistant engi- 


Lieutenants . 

Masters. ‘ ; 
Ensigns (or midshipmen) 
Cadet midshipmen 
Chief engineer . 
Paymaster 

Surgeon : : ‘ 
Lieutenant of marines . 


neer . stage 
Assistant surgeon . 


3 

2 

1 = engineer. 
0 Acting boatswain . 
1 Gunner . 

0 Carpenter 

1 Sail-maker 

0 | Pay clerk 


— et et OO 
& | 
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Total 


By reference to this table it will be seen that there was an officer 
for every six and nine-tenths men. Will any thoughtful mind fail to 
see that this is a number far in excess of what is needed? I would not 
be understood as saying we have too many officers. On the contrary, 
our list is not too large, but I do say our ships have more officers than 
is necessary. What we need is more ships, amply officered, and I 
believe the time is not far distant when we will need in active service, 
afloat or ashore, every officer now on the active list. 

I know the idea advanced in this article will meet with violent 
opposition, and perhaps ridicule, but I trust no officer will take any- 
thing as said to be a reflection upon himself or corps. As I have pre- 
viously stated, nothing is intended but to bring about that radical 
change I deem so necessary to put our navy on a war footing and 
hard-pan basis, the first step in that direction being brought about by 
healthy discussions aroused by these thoughts. That good to the ser- 
vice may result is my only wish, and I trust it will be received in that 
spirit of candor in which I have endeavored to write. 


C. C. Topp, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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TRADITIONAL FOTTINGS ABOUT THE 
BRITISH ARMY’ 


Mr. CuILpErs, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for War, has carried 
a scheme of army organization which will, so to speak, wipe out the 
army of the past, and call into being a military force of a new char- 
acter, without that pride in itself which a glorious history and a tra- 
ditional career had engendered in the army about to die. 

The deeds of long dead professional ancestors, and the honors gained 
by previous generations of soldiers, have been the means of establishing 
in the British army that feeling the French term esprit de corps, which 
does so much to render troops efficient, and without which soldiers are 
liable to settle down into a don’t-care-what-happens sort of existence. 

To the civilian such terms as “The Buffs,” “The Die-Hards,” “The 
Faugh-a-Ballas,” “The Royal Welsh Fusiliers,” “The Connaught 
Rangers,” or “The Pompadours,” will carry no definite meaning, nor 
in his breast inspire a burning desire to gain distinction: but to the ears 
of the soldiers of the Third, Fifty-seventh, Eighty-eighth, Twenty- 
third, or again the Eighty-eighth or the Fifty-sixth Regiments of 
British Infantry of the Line, the war-cries just now quoted come full 
of significance, and call forth an energy and a bravery not to be easily 
subdued by any weaker power than death. 

Regimental traditions, in the British army, are given mute expres- 
sion—to those who can read aright, lively expression enough—in a 
facing, in a word or two on the page of the army list, in a badge, on a 
button, on a belt- or cap-plate, in a narrow strip of lace, by a piece of 
ribbon, and in a score of different forms. 

No longer shall we hear of the “Two Twos,” the “ Dirty Half- 
Hundred,” the “Double Xs;” for are not the Twenty-second, the 
Fiftieth, and the Twentieth Regiments of the Line converted into the 
“Cheshire,” the “ Royal West Kent—Queen’s Own,” and the “ Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers,” Territorial Regiments! 

Gone is the glory of the “ First Royal Cheshire Light Infantry 
Militia”—gone the distinguishing mark of the “ Kilkenny Fusiliers 


1 This article was written prior to July, 1881, hence its prospective allusion to 
the army reorganization scheme which in that month became an accomplished fact. 
—Eps. 
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Militia.” They will not know themselves as the “Third Battalion of 
the Cheshire Territorial Regiment” and the “ Fifth Battalion of the 
Royal Irish Territorial Regiment.” 

Never again shall we see the “purple” facings of the Fifty-sixth 
Regiment ; no more will our eyes be pleased with a sight of the pretty 
“Kentish gray” facings of the Kent militia: white has taken the place 
of the gorgeous purple, and dark blue has deposed the Kentish gray. 

The “Green Howards” are to be no longer known; their number 
—nineteen—is to be blotted out; and the members of that gallant corps 
will be henceforth commanded as the “ North Yorkshire Regiment— 
Princess of Wales’ Own,” their green collars and cuffs being exchanged 
for white. 

The silver lace the militia wore long before there were any regular 
troops in England, and which they have had restored to them after a 
period of wearing in some cases silver, in others gold, lace, will not 
bedeck their tunics after the Ist of July in the current year, but will 
be cast aside in favor of gold. 

The “ Royal Denbigh Militia” must bid adieu to their green rifle 
uniforms, so long and so dearly cherished, and array themselves in 
scarlet. 

Innumerable, and very various, are the instances of particular 
badges, titles, and other distinctions which have been affectionately 
regarded by those to whom they applied as the outward signs of their 
regimental traditions, now to become void. 

The changes to be effected are many and great. The British army, 
in the abolition of the old regimental system, and all pertaining to that 
system, is to be reborn. The traditions of the old army will be lost in 
the calling into existence of the new army. 

A new page, a new volume, in the British military history will 
have to be commenced, and many years must elapse before new tra- 
ditions can be placed on record. It takes time to make history and 
tradition. 

Let us, now we are at the turning-point, glance back ; let us rake 
up the glorious and the pleasant past. 

Allusion has been made to the “ Royal Welsh Fusiliers,” the gal- 
lant Twenty-third Regiment of the Infantry of the Line, upon whose 
“colors” there are no less than nineteen—what are termed honors— 
names of battles, etc., inscribed. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers of the “ Royal Welsh” 
attract considerable attention from the civilian (and often the military 
who are uninitiated) portion of the community, whenever they are in 
uniform, not only on account of their stalwart military appearance, but 
also because they wear, pendent from the back of their tunic-collar, a 
broad and lengthy piece of black watered-silk ribbon. So little is 
known, not only among civilians but also among soldiers, of the mean- 
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ing attached to and origin of this curious addition to the tunics of the 
Twenty-third, officers and sergeants, that I have often heard its pres- 
ence accounted for and its signification explained as a sign of mourning. 

The origin of this peculiar and curious custom, the reason why the 
Twenty-third wear this bow of black ribbon,—which, by the way, is 
called the “ flash,”—I will explain in a very few words. 

As most people know, there was a time when men wore powdered 
hair and pig-tails. In common with their civilian fellows the soldiers 
followed this fashion of dressing the head. 

During the campaign in America—long ago, and I hope longer 
time may yet pass ere the like again occur—the British troops received 
orders to cut off their pig-tails. The Twenty-third formed portion of 
the British force employed in the war, and were the very last regiment 
in the service to part with the pig-tail. In memory of this fact, and in 
recognition of the gallantry displayed by the regiment on frequent occa- 
sions during the campaign, the officers and sergeants of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers have been permitted to retain the black-ribbon bow called the 
“flash,” which those who served in the regiment in the days of “auld 
lang syne” wore to prevent their coats being soiled by the white powder 
and paste with which the pig-taiis were plentifully besmeared. 

Few regiments in any army have so brilliant a career to boast of as, 
and none more glorious than, the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
Raised in 1689, it has borne an active and conspicuous part in most of 
the events of war which form the military history of Britain. It 
fought under Schomberg at the battle of the Boyne; assisted in the 
capture of Namur in Flanders ; served in the campaigns that made the 
name of Marlborough famous; was engaged at Dettingen in 1743; at 
Fontenoy in 1745; played the winning stroke at Minden in 1759; took 
an important share of the little honor gained in the American war; 
was in the Duke of York’s Flanders expedition; fought at Copen- 
hagen ; helped to take Martinique; backed up brave old Abercromby 
in Egypt; was the last regiment to embark after the fatal fight at 
Corufia ; won immortal fame in the great battles of the Peninsula war; 
shared the hardships and honors of Waterloo victory ; ably sustained 
its reputation in the Crimea; added to its laurels in the Indian mutiny 
campaign ; and won its last record of war service as the Twenty-third 
Regiment in Ashantee. 

Note, too, the scarlet hackle feather in the plumed bonnets of the 
Forty-second Highlanders,—the famous “ Black Watch.” The other 
Highland regiments wear a white feather. 

The origin of the red feather, which was assumed by the “ Black 
Watch” in 1795, arose in America, and had close connection with the 
noble Washington. 

In the skirmishing warfare in Pennsylvania and Jersey in 1776-77, 
and in the expedition to Savannah, 1778-79, Fraser’s Highlanders, 
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under the command of Colonel Maitland, an old acquaintance of Gen- 
eral Washington, and a son of Lord Lauderdale, played a most prom- 
inent part, and attracted the marked attention of the great American 
leader. 

In memory of their old friendship, Colonel Maitland intimated to 
Washington that in the battle-field his Highlanders would be rendered 
more easy of distinction by wearing red-feathered plumes in their bon- 
nets instead of white, a plan which would enable Washington (who, as 
Maitland said, was of too liberal and generous a nature not to acknowl- 
edge merit even in an enemy) to do justice to their deeds of gallantry. 

The sobriquet “ Die-Hards,” and a “laurel wreath” round the num- 
ber on the officers’ forage-caps, with the motto “ Albuhera” underneath, 
recall a glorious incident in the career of the Fifty-seventh West Mid- 
dlesex Regiment, under the new régime to be known as the “ First 
Battalion of the Middlesex Territorial Regiment—Duke of Cambridge’s 
Own.” 

The Fifty-seventh went into the battle of Albuhera on the morning 
of the 16th of May, 1811, with thirty-four officers and five hundred 
and seventy men. Lieutenant and Adjutant Mann, who was the four- 
teenth in seniority when Colonel Inglis led the regiment into the fight, 
brought out of action with him five combatant officers and some.hun- 
dred and sixty men, all who remained effective at the close of the day’s 
bloody contest. 

Two officers of the Fifty-seventh had been killed, three died of the 
wounds they had received, fourteen were returned as severely wounded, 
and five were slightly wounded. More than four hundred non-com- 
missioned officers and men were killed or otherwise rendered hors de 
combat. The “king’s color” was hit seventeen times, and the “ regi- 
mental color” showed the marks of no fewer than twenty-one shots. 
It was noticed that “ the dead of the Fifty-seventh Regiment were lying 
as they fought—in ranks; and every wound was in front.” 

Nobly then did they win the title by which the corps is known 
throughout the service to this day,—“The Die-Hards;” and right 
honorably was the sovereign’s favorable distinction gained,—the “ laurel 
leaves” and the subscribed word “ Albuhera.” 

The Thirty-third Regiment, formerly known as the “ First York- 
shire, West Riding,” has for some years past been celebrated by the 
proud title of “The Duke of Wellington’s Own,” and the officers have 
borne, emblazoned on their forage-caps, the crest of the “Iron Duke.” 

Why? Because Arthur Wellesley passed a considerable, and not 
a little brilliant, part of his earlier career in this distinguished regiment, 
of which he was at one time lieutenant-colonel. 

Who has not heard of “The Buffs”? the ancient, the glorious 
Third! The very title takes the lover of military lore far back into 
the days when men wore leather jerkins and were accustomed to fight 
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their battles face to face, hand to hand, depending on their strength of 
arm, and not upon the accuracy and range of arms. From the days 
when “Good Queen Bess” sat on the English throne down to these 
times, when another queen is our reigning sovereign, the “ Buffs” have 
been foremost in fight, first in loyalty and devotion to their ruler and 
their country. 

Raised originally from a body of zealous London citizens, they have 
worn every change of military costume; and through every change 
of uniform have preserved the distinctive feature from which their 
title is derived. 

When buff-leather clothing gave way to red coats, the Third Regi- 
ment had theirs lined and faced with buff, and wore buff waistcoats, 
buff breeches, and buff stockings. Since the waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings disappeared, the regiment have preserved their buff facings 
on the modern scarlet tunic. 

On the Ist of July, 1881, for the first time in a period extending 
over three hundred years, this famous corps will be without that distine- 
tion which originated and sustained the sobriquet by which it has gained 
universal reputation. No longer will it be the “Third” Regiment. In 
future it will become a part of “The Kentish Territorial Regiment— 
The Buffs.” Still the “ Buffs,” be it observed; but the “ Buffs” in 
common with two other battalions whose facings have always been 
Kentish gray,—.e., sky-blue,—and its future facings will be white. 

White! Heaven save the mark ! 

Slight as may seem the distinction in shade,—imperceptible, per- 
haps, though it be to the eye of the artist,—yet, where is the old 
“Third” man who could not distinguish the peculiar tint? where is 
the young “ Third” recruit who could dare to call his regimental facings 
white and expect to survive the expression of his opinion ? 

No, no! The “ Buffs,” whose records are written in letters of gold, 
over whose heads shines the halo of glory of three centuries’ victories, 
cannot live after the 1st of July, 1881, with facings, like the times, 
completely changed,—without tradition, without a history,—as the 
“ Kentish Territorial Regiment.” 

And where in the new army list do we light upon the “ Earl of 
Ulster’s Regiment,” with its rare facings of a delicious sky-blue color? 
Nowhere. The “Celestials” and their facings—the Ninety-seventh and 
their Irish title—gone to be seen no more. 

The regiment whose number has always been connected with the 
name and fame of that gallant and God-fearing soldier, Hedley Vicars, 
passes now into the “Second Battalion of the Royal West Kent Ter- 
ritorial Regiment—Queen’s Own,” and its facings will be of the darker 
shade of blue,—the “ Royal Blue,” which is scarcely to be distinguished 
from black. 

Then there is the “ Third West York Light Infantry Militia,” which, 
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in the Peninsula, Crimea, and India Mutiny wars, supplied the troops 
engaged in campaigning with no less a number than two thousand five 
hundred trained men, who volunteered for active service. 

The “Third West York Militia” is senior in age to most of the 
line regiments, among its juniors being the two with which it will in 
the future serve as the “York and Lancaster Regiment.” The time- 
honored green facings of the Third West York Light Infantry will be 
exchanged for white. Its distinction of “ light infantry” is to be taken 
away. In short, its esprit de corps is to be destroyed, its traditions 
ruthlessly cast aside. 

Perhaps the regiment of the British army whose traditionary legends 
take the military student into more remote times than any other is the 
“ First Royal Scots.” 

“The Royal Scots,” or “The Royals,”—the designation has been 
changed more than once,—claim to be in direct descent from “ Pontius 
Pilate’s Guards!” and the nickname has remained to them down to the 
present time. 

An anecdote is related of the occurrence of a “passage at arms” 
between a member of the “ Royal Scots” and a French guardsman. 
They were disputing upon the point of the antiquity of their respective 
regiments. Each had carried the birth of his regiment into very dis- 
tant ages, and the Frenchman was having the best of the argument. 
Determined not to be beaten, the “ Royal Scot” played his trump card. 
“ But,” said he, “ I belong to a corps which is in direct issue from, and 
had its origin in, Pontius Pilate’s Guards, and I am certain you French 
guards cannot claim the same descent.” 

“Certainly not!” replied the ready Gaul; “certainly not! I give 
way to you. Pontius Pilate’s Guards, you may remember, went to sleep 
at their posts by the sepulchre, and I know that the French guards 
could never have been guilty of so flagrant a negligence of duty.” 
The “ Royal Scot” decamped. 

But I cannot say that I credit the traditional origin of the “ First 
“ Regiment—The Royal Scots,” any more than I believe in what we 
Welsh declare to have been the origin of our language and our race. 

It is said—and received without any doubt among some of my 
country men—that during the building of the Tower of Babel, a woman 
was standing under a ladder, gazing, with wonder powerfully denoted, 
at the progression of the work, and, womanlike, in her curiosity, opening 
wide her mouth. As she looked upwards, a man climbing the ladder 
with his hod of mortar had the misfortune to lose his footing, and, in 
his excitement, somewhat natural considering the height from the ground 
and the awkward predicament in which he stood, he let drop the mortar 
from his hod. It fell into the mouth of madame, who, surprised and 
terrified, screamed and spluttered in a most extraordinary way, and ran 
off at a great pace. 
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They say—I cannot vouch for the truth of the report, for I was 
not present at the scene of action—they say, however, that what this 
poor lady screamed was the first utterance of Welsh; and they add 
that she never stopped, either her way or her screaming, until she 
reached Wales. ‘There she gave birth to a son,—the old men and 
women declare him to have been Adam, but their age is some excuse 
for their strange wedging in of times and events,—from whom every 
true Welshman claims descent, and swears that he can trace it with ease 
and without a break. From this circumstance the heroine of the inci- 
dent is called “The Mother of Wales.” 

As a loyal Welshman, I am bound to place complete faith in the 
probability and possibility of the facts related, but as an ordinary 
creature I confess I have some doubt on the matter. However, there 
it is. If the Welsh legend be based on a true foundation, I see no 
reason why there should not be a basis of fact for the tradition dear 
to the “ Royal Scots.” 

They had better make the most of it, for in a very short time hence 
their traditions will be mixed up with, and soon lost in, the traditions 
of their companion battalion—now the Edinburgh Light Infantry 
Militia—in the “ Lothian Territorial Regiment.” 

The “Second Queen’s Royal Regiment” was born, if we may use the 

expression, in 1661; the object of its enrollment being to form a garrison 
for the defense of Tangiers, which was part of the possessions of King 
Charles the Second of England’s Portuguese wife, Catharine of Bra- 
ganza. 
The “Second Regiment” derived the title of “Queen’s Royal” from 
the fact above mentioned ; another mémoire of their original purpose 
and first service being the badge of the paschal lamb which ornaments 
their “colors,” and was the cognizance of Portugal. 

The great Duke of Marlborough served with this regiment—then 
known as the “ First Tangiers”—as a volunteer from the Guards, in 
which he was an ensign at the time, against the Moors. 

Some have supposed that the badge of the lamb was granted to the 
“Queen’s Royal Regiment” on account of their services in the Duke 
of Monmouth’s rebellion; but this is a mistake, which has doubtless 
arisen from the fact that Colonel Kirke, who commanded them during 
that period, used to call them his “lambs.” 

Colonel Kirke addressed his soldiers by that endearing epithet 
because their conduct was anything but lamb-like, and he meant the 
word to be taken as of ironical meaning, or else in reference to the 
badge worn by them for the reason I have given. 

The “ Twenty-fifth Regiment—King’s Own Borderers,” bear the 
“Castle of Edinburgh” and the motto “ Nisi Dominus Frustra” on 
the “colors,” in memory of the fact that they were first raised in the 
capital of Scotland, 
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On this ground a curious privilege used to attach to the regiment, 
a privilege which was lost under equally curious circumstances. The 
Twenty-fifth was the only corps allowed to march through the gates 
leading into Edinburgh with drums beating; nor was any drum per- 
mitted to be beaten, under any pretense, within the walls of the city, 
excepting only the drums of the Twenty-fifth Regiment. 

Shortly after the regiment’s return to Scotland from the campaign 
in which the battle of Minden was fought, the regimental drummers were 
sent round Edinburgh to beat up for recruits, which greatly annoyed 
the lord provost, who declared that no drums should be beaten within 
the limit of his jurisdiction, save those of the city guard. On hearing 
this, Lord George Lennox, colonel of the Twenty-fifth, made an espe- 
cial request that the title of his regiment—* The Edinburgh,” as it was 
called at the time—might be changed, and also the facings, which were 
of the royal color of Scotland,—yellow. The application was granted, 
and the Twenty-fifth became the “ King’s Own Borderers,” with blue 
facings,—blue being the English royal color. 

A similar privilege to that refused the Twenty-fifth by the provost 
of Edinburgh prevails to this day in the case of the “Third Buffs” and 
the “ Royal London Militia,” which are, and have been from time im- 
memorial, the only regiments in the British service that can march 
through the city of London with bands playing, colors flying, and 
bayonets fixed without obtaining or asking the permission of the lord 
mayor. 

Mentioning the birthplace of one corps brings to our mind that it 
is not a little interesting at this time to glance briefly at a more extended 
view of the subject: looking into an army list and finding particular 
regiments assigned to particular localities, it must not be assumed hast- 
ily that in reality those corps have any reason in their designations,—in 
some instances they have, in others they have not. 

Let us pick out a few examples. 

1782 was the year when local designations were bestowed upon the 
regiments of the line,—the object being to promote an esprit de corps 
in every regiment and in each shire, so that recruiting might be en- 
livened,—a very excellent plan with a most praiseworthy purpose in 
view. 

County titles in italics are those borne by the corps since 1782, or 
the date of institution ; the names in inverted commas are the territorial 
about to be adopted. 

The Ninth East Norfolk—“ The Norfolk Regiment”—were raised 
at Gloucester. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire furnished the first 
recruits to the Tenth North Lincolnshire—* The Lincolnshire Regi- 
ment.” In the counties of Devon and Somerset the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s disturbance called into being the Eleventh North Devonshire— 
“The Devonshire Regiment.” A duke of Norfolk raised the Twelfth 
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East Suffolk—“ The Suffolk Regiment”—in Suffolk and Norfolk. The 
Thirteenth First Somersetshire—“'The Somersetshire Regiment”— 
originated in Buckingham town. Some loyal men of Kent first 
formed the Fourteenth Buckinghamshire—“ The West Yorkshire Regi- 
ment,’—making Canterbury their rallying-place. Nottingham was 
the birthplace of the Fifteenth Yorkshire, East Riding—* The East 
Yorkshire Regiment.” In Reading sprung up the Sixteenth Bed- 
fordshire—“ The Bedfordshire Regiment.” The Seventeenth Leicester- 
shire—“The Leicestershire Regiment”—assembled together for their 
first parade in London. The Twentieth East Devonshire were raised in 
Devonshire,—now they are to be “ The Lancashire Fusiliers.” The 
Twenty-second Cheshire—“<The Cheshire Regiment”—were raised in 
Chester as a corps of pikemen and musqueteers. The Twenty-third 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers—“The North Wales (or “The Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers’) Regiment”—were originally formed by Lord Herbert in 
Wales and the bordering counties. The city of London added to the 
British army the Twenty-ninth Worcestershire—“ The Worcestershire 
Regiment.” The Thirtieth Cambridgeshire—‘ The West Lancashire 
Regiment,’—the Thirty-first Huntingdonshire—‘ The East Surrey 
Regiment,”—and the Thirty-second Cornwall—“ The Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry Regiment”—were raised in 1702 to serve as 
marines. The Thirty-third Duke of Wellington’s— The Halifax Reg- 
iment”—had their first rendezvous at Hereford. Norfolk and Essex 
completed the first establishment of the Thirty-fourth Cumberland— 
“The Cumberland Regiment.” The Thirty-fifth Royal Sussex are said 
to have been recruited in Ireland to aid the cause of William the Third, 
hence the orange facings the regiment wore up to a comparatively recent 
date. Now they will retain their modern distinctions as “ The Royal 
Sussex Regiment.” The regiments already referred to, with others up 
to and including the Thirty-ninth, were raised prior to the accession of 
Queen Anne. 

In 1787 the old corps of “Invalids” were reformed by general 
recruiting, with headquarters at Hilsea Barracks, into the Forty-first 
Regiment of the line. Later, they received the title of The Welsh. 
The Duke of Wellington was one of the first subalterns appointed to 
the corps. Now they will form, with the Royal Glamorgan Militia 
and the Sixty-ninth South Lincolnshire (which was converted into a dis- 
tinct corps in 1758, having formerly been the second battalion of the 
Twenty-fourth Second Warwickshire), “The Welsh Regiment.” The 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth were given place in the line as the Mon- 
mouthshire and East Essex regiments, after a service in the capacity of 
marines, for which purpose they had been raised in 1741. Under the 
territorial scheme they will become, respectively, “The Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry” and “The Essex Regiment.” Buckingham was the 
town of origin of the Forty-fifth Nott*nghamshire—Sherwood For- 
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esters,—which will now act, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, as the 
first battalion of “‘The Derbyshire—Sherwood Foresters Regiment.” 
(Raised at Buckingham, called Sherwood Foresters in sequence of their 
other title, the Nottinghamshire, and henceforth to be known as the 
“ Derbyshire—Sherwood Foresters !”) The Forty-sixth South Devon- 
shire were raised in the north of England, and were once designated 
the Edinburgh Regiment,—in future they will be the second battalion 
of “The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry.” The Forty-ninth will 
have undergone curious changes. by the time they are officially styled 
“The Berkshire—Princess Charlotte of Wales’ Regiment,” for they 
were originally formed in Jamaica from the independent companies 
serving in that island, and later they became the Hertfordshire—Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales’ Regiment. 

The Fiftieth Queen’s Own were raised in Ireland, on which account 
they are to receive the appropriate title of “The Royal West Kent— 
Queen’s Own—Regiment!” The Fifty-first Second Yorkshire, West 
Riding—King’s Own Light Infantry were actually raised in the Wes; 
Riding of Yorkshire; accordingly, they are to be “The South York- 
shire—King’s Own Light Infantry Regiment!” of which territorial 
corps, we may add, the First West York Militia will form a battalion ! 

The Fifty-second Oxfordshire, Light Infantry, a most distinguished 
corps, sprung into existence at Coventry, and will be the second bat- 
talion of “The Oxfordshire Light Infantry Regiment.” The proud 
Salopians must be disappointed as to the origin of the Shropshire Regi- 
ment,—the Fifty-third ; they came from the south of England. In the 
new arrangement they will be part of “'The Shropshire—King’s Light 
Infantry—Regiment,” the light infantry title being derived from the 
second battalion of the regiment, namely, the Eighty-fifth Bucking- 
hamshire, which recruited originally from Buckingham and Aylesbury. 
The Fifty-fourth—now to be the second battalion of “The Dorsetshire 
Regiment”—were raised at Salisbury, and called the West Norfolk 
Regiment. Newcastle-on-Tyne in particular, and the northern counties 
generally, were responsible for the Fifty-sixth, who were designated 
The West Essex Regiment, presumably by some wiseacre who thought 
Essex was a northern county. They will unite with the Essex Rifles 
Militia, the West Essex Militia, and the Forty-fourth Regiment in 
forming the territorial corps of “The Essex.” One authority declares 
the Fifty-seventh Regiment were raised at Manchester, another states 
their origin to have been in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire. How- 
ever, to settle the matter in an unsatisfactory form to both claimants 
for the raising of the “ Die~Hards,” they were called the West Middle- 
sex, which will be changed now to “The Middlesex—Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own—Regiment.” With equal wisdom the Fifty-eighth, who 
were raised at Gloucester, had assigned to them as a county title Rut- 
landshire, which will be taken from them, and exchanged for one of 
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similar relevance to their origin,—“ The Northamptonshire Regiment.” 
Why the Fifty-ninth, who were started in Leicester, should have been 
dubbed the Second Nottinghamshire, or why they should now be con- 
verted into “The West Lancashire,” are questions I cannot presume 
toanswer. The Sixtieth Rifles, it is interesting to note, were formed in 
America under the title of The Royal (or Loyal) Americans: they 
have, for some time past, however, been called The King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, and they will retain that appellation. Originally raised in 
America, it is curious in connection with the Sixtieth that their first 
battalion should have been the last of the British troops to leave 
Quebec, when in latter days the garrison of English soldiers was 
withdrawn from that city. The Sixty-first South Gloucestershire—* The 
Gloucestershire Regiment ;” the Sixty-second Wiltshire—“ The Wilt- 
shire—Duke of Edinburgh’s Regiment ;” the Sixty-third West Suffolk 
—“ The Manchester Regiment ;” the Sixty-fourth Second Staffordshire 
—*“ The South Staffordshire—Prince of Wales’ Regiment ;” the Sixty- 
fifth Second Yorkshire, North Riding—“The York and Lancaster 
Regiment ;” the Sixty-sixth Berkshire—‘The Berkshire—Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’ Regiment ;” the Sixty-seventh South Hampshire— 
“ The Hampshire Regiment ;” the Sixty-eighth Durham Light Infantry 
— “The Durham Light Infantry ;” the Sixty-ninth South Lincolnshire 
—“The Welsh Regiment ;” and the Seventieth Surrey (The “Glasgow 
Lowland Regiment,” as it was once called, on account of being chiefly 
recruited in Glasgow)—“ The East Surrey Regiment,” received the 
county titles I have placed immediately after their numbers in 1758, 
when they were made distinct corps and assigned numbers. They had 
been raised in 1756 as second battalions, respectively, to the following 
regiments: Third, Fourth, Eighth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Nineteenth, 
Twentieth, Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Thirty-first. In one in- 
stance only have any of these regiments been made the companions of 
the regiments to which they originally belonged as second battalions, 
—that solitary example of good management in the new scheme as 
affecting any of the regiments just alluded to is in the case of the Sev- 
entieth, which was raised as the second battalion of the Thirty-first, 
and will now again become its second battalion and companion in 
“The East Surrey Territorial Regiment.” 

Now we are speaking about these particular regiments, let us see 
how many of them retained a legendary connection—so to express it— 
with the regiments of which they had been originally second battalions, 
after they were separated and became distinct corps. We seek our 
reply and find it in the matter of the facings worn by these regiments, 
—that is to say, the facings of the past, not of the future; for of course 
now there are to be national facings adopted,—white for English and 
Welsh corps, yellow for Scotch, and green for Irish, with blue for 
royal regiments of whatever nationality. 
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The Sixty-first retained the buff facings of their old regiment, the 
Third Buffs. The facings of the Nineteenth were green, and the Sixty- 
sixth remained true to the appropriate color of their spring-time. Yel- 
low was the color sacred to the Twentieth ; their old second battalion 
on becoming the Sixty-seventh Regiment were sufficiently reverent not 
to make any alteration in their facings. The Twenty-third Regiment 
being a royal regiment, and the Sixty-eighth—once the second battalion 
of the gallant Welsh corps—not being favored with that especial token 
of their sovereign’s pleasure, adopted dark green, choosing that color 
and that shade probably because it was the nearest approach to the royal 
blue. The Sixty-ninth remained steadfast to the green facings of their 
old regiment, the Twenty-fourth. 

The Seventy-sixth, with no other title than its regimental number, 
will now receive admission into “The Halifax—Duke of Wellington’s 
Regiment.” This regiment wore red facings, we believe on account 
of its having been originally the second battalion of the Thirty-third 
Regiment, whose facings were red, with which corps it will renew its 
connection in the territorial regiment to which it has been assigned, 
with white facings instead of the old red. The Seventy-sixth were 
raised in Chatham, a spot rather remote from Halifax. The Seventy- 
seventh Hast Middlesec—Duke of Cambridge’s Own were raised in Mid- 
dlesex, and very reasonably keep their old name and revive their origin 
in the territorial regiment they become attached to, “ The Middlesex— 
Duke of Cambridge’s Own.” We come now to a couple of corps des- 
ignated volunteers owing to the fact that they were raised by their county 
militia regiments volunteering in a body for service in the regular army- 
These are the Eightieth Staffordshire Volunteers—“ The North Stafford- 
shire Regiment”—and the Eighty-first Royal Lincoln Volunteers, which 
are to be called, after the 1st of July, 1881, “The North Lancashire Regi- 
ment,” utterly regardless of the glorious origin of the corps, the volun- 
teering of the Lincoln militia as a regiment, and to a man, in January, 
1794. Much more pleasant is it to turn to the Eighty-fourth York and 
Lancaster, and to find this corps, which was raised at York, very prop- 
erly fitted into “The York and Lancaster Regiment.” The Eighty-fifth 
Buckinghamshire Volunteers, of whose origin I need say nothing, as I have 
already explained the meaning of the word volunteers, and the same 
applies in this instance as in the former-mentioned cases, are to give up 
their title of Buckinghamshire—where they were raised—and are to 
assume instead the title under which their future fellow-regiment passed, 
the Fifty-third “Shropshire,’—the place of origin of the Fifty-third 
being, as before stated, in the south of England. It is manifest that it 
would have been fairer to deprive the Fifty-third of the title of the 
county in which they were not raised than to take away that of the 
Eighty-fifth, who were born in the county that gave them their regi- 
mental title: the only satisfaction left to the Eighty-fifth is in the fact 
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that they will be permitted to retain the distinction of “King’s Light 
Infantry” belonging to them in the brilliant past. We are sorry to de- 
stroy a popular illusion, but the demands of truth compel us to declare 
that the Eighty-sixth Royal County Down—“ The Royal Irish Rifles,” 
as they soon will be—have nothing Jrish in their origin: they were 
formed by Major-General Cuyler, under a royal order dated October, 
1793, from recruits obtained in Shropshire, Lancashire, and West 
Yorkshire, were commanded to assemble at Shrewsbury, and received 
the name of The Shropshire Volunteers, the late famous General Lord 
Hill being appointed to the regiment as a captain in consequence of his 
having raised a company from the tenantry on the Hills’ Shropshire 
estates. In 1806 the regiment received the title of Leicester vice Shrop- 
shire Volunteers, in compliment to the volunteers from the Irish militia 
regiments, who went in great numbers to serve with the Eighty-sixth 
in the Mahratta war ; hitherto the regiment had been chiefly recruited 
from England. In 1812 the Eighty-sixth was directed to change from 
the Leicester into the Royal County Down Regiment in consideration of 
its distinguished services, and their facings, which had been yellow 
from the date of the first assembly of the corps, were changed into 
blue, their silver lace at the same time giving way to gold. The 
Kighty-ninth Princess Victoria’s—“ The Royal Irish Fusiliers—Prin- 
cess Victoria’s Regiment”—deserve their Irish designation, for they 
were raised in the “Green Isle.” The Ninety-seventh Earl of Ulster’s 
we have already alluded to. We ought to have said that they were 
raised at Winchester, in Hampshire. The Ninety-ninth Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s—Lanarkshire, which were really formed in the county from 
which the regimental title was taken, are for “state reasons” to be the 
second battalion of “‘ The Wiltshire—Duke of Edinburgh’s Regiment,” 
and we can but question the wisdom of the change. We have now fin- 
ished with our selection of the origin of the infantry regiments, tradi- 
tions pleasant to recall, and useful had they been attended to in the 
redistributions of the regiments of the line. 

Before passing away from the subject let us gather a few statistics 
out of our basket of facts. 

We have found, and stated in the long list just concluded, the birth- 
places of forty-seven regiments. Of these forty-seven regiments, eight 
only derived their old titles from the localities in which they were 
raised, derive their new titles from their birthplaces, and retain in their 
future designations connection with their old appellations. 

Fight regiments had no original right to the local names they went 
under, do not receive such right in their new form, and undergo a 
complete change from the titles they had in the titles they will now 
have. 

Two corps were named after their original locality of assembly, but 
will not show their local origin in the territorial denomination about to 
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be imposed on them, albeit they will still retain some distinction of the 
old corps. 

Two regiments will, after the Ist of July, 1881, retain no sign 
whatever either of their origin or of their appellative prior to this 
date, although the titles, about to be lost, make manifest their local 
descent,—a descent they could prove to be perfectly correct. 

One regiment, of those I have mentioned in my list, will now be 
named in a manner befitting its birth, and in a style explanatory of 
such origin, although that origin was not to be found in the name it 
will so soon drop; yet this corps has been so fairly dealt with that in 
its new title it will still keep sufficient of its old title to point out what 
regiment it was prior to the change. 

Twenty-six out of the forty-seven regiments we have selected for 
illustration still remain to be accounted for. These are given such dis- 
tinguishing marks in their future nomenclature as will enable one to 
know what their old numbers were; but nothing in their old titles be- 
tokened their origin, and there will be no sign of their origin in the 
new titles they will receive. 

From the forty-seven examples I have adduced the reader will be 
able to form his or her own conclusions with tolerable accuracy in the 
matter of the local traditions or origin of the infantry-of-the-line regi- 
ments. It may be well to add that under the old system there were 
one hundred and ten infantry regiments of the line in the British regu- 
lar army, including the Rifle Brigade. Under the new organization 
there will be sixty-six of such regiments ; but they will include the mi- 
litia regiments, and be composed of more battalions than was heretofore 
the case in our regimental unit. 

So much space has been occupied in our treatment of that interest- 
ing part of our main subject which has just been brought to a close 
that we fear we must touch but lightly other items of military legend- 
ary matter, much as there is of vast interest in connection with pecu- 
liar customs and particular badges and other military distinctions which 
obtain in the British army. 

We have brought to light one or two curious sobriquets attaching to 
certain regiments, that may perhaps very soon, certainly in course of 
time, under the changed aspect of the army, be lost. Here are two or 
three more: 

The Fifth “Northumberland Fusiliers” are nicknamed The Old 
and Bold. The Ninth “ East Norfolk” go by the pious epithet of The 
Holy Boys. The Thirty-third “ Duke of Wellington’s Own” enjoy 
the sweeter appellative of The Havercake Lads. The Thirty-eighth 
“First Staffordshire” are full of mysterious meaning as The Pump and 
Tortoise. The Slashers lends a warlike air to the gallant Twenty-eighth 
“ North Gloucestershire,” who wear the regimental number on the back 
as well as the front of their shakos in token of their rear rank having 
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merely “ turned about” in line once to receive cavalry, instead of “ form- 
ing square” in the usual manner. The Sixty-second “ Wiltshire” are 
proud of being termed The Springers. The Forty-sixth “South Dev- 
onshire” would perhaps rejoice to find their nickname forgotten,—the 
Non mi ricordos. Are not the Eleventh “ North Devonshire” known to 
fame as The Bloody Eleventh? The word need not be printed B——y, 
because it merely refers to their gallantry on an occasion when but few 
escaped without shedding some other’s blood or their own. 

The Fourteenth “ Buckinghamshire” have enjoyed two nicknames, 
to which we may call attention. When the Fourteenth went out to 
Flanders to make the Waterloo campaign they had three battalions in 
the regiment,—a very unusual circumstance,—and the third battalion, 
which was engaged on this famous service, had no less than fourteen 
officers and three hundred men under twenty years of age; at home, 
these lads were called the Bucks, a play upon their Buckinghamshire 
origin; but, having mostly joined fresh from the plow, they obtained 
the very different nom de guerre among their companions in the army of 
the Peasants. Lieutenant-General Calvert commanded the regiment, 
and as it was one of the very few in the service in possession of three bat- 
talions, and its colonel had the same name as a celebrated brewer of the 
time, the Fourteenth received the appropriate nickname of Calvert's 
Entire. The Green Howards, the unofficial title of the Nineteenth Regi- 
ment, is derived from the color of their facings and the name of a pop- 
ular colonel of the regiment who reigned from 1738 to 1748. Another 
regiment bear a similar title for the same reason as the Nineteenth,— 
the Twenty-fourth Howard’s Greens. The Thirty-ninth derived their 
name of the Green Linnets from the willow-green facings of the regi- 
ment. The Fifty-third have been sometimes called the Brickdusts, after 
the color of their facings, and sometimes the old Five and Three-Pen- 
nies, after their number,—Fifty-third. The peculiar appearance of 
the two sevens composing the regimental number of the “‘ Hast Middle- 
sex” Regiment originated the Pothooks as the nickname of the Seventy- 
seventh. The Eighty-fifth “Light Infantry” have become known to 
fame as the Elegant Extracts. The Eighty-seventh “ Royal Irish Fu- 
siliers,” for some reason perhaps known to themselves, had the curious 
nickname of The Old Fogs attached to them. The Eighty-eighth 
“Connaught Rangers” as the Faugh-a-Ballah, or “Clear-a-way Boys,” 
and The Devil’s Own have proved their right to the distinctive titles by 
which they have become celebrated on many a batile-field. The Ninety- 
seventh received their well-known appellative of The Celestials from the 
combined facts of their sky-blue facings and the piety of one of their 
most distinguished officers,—Captain Vicars, who fell, covered with 
glory, in the Crimea, after an eminently Christian life. The One Hun- 
dred and First “Royal Bengal Fusiliers,” whose gallantry has won 
many a glorious victory, have been termed “The Dirty Shirts.” Why, 
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we know not. With this illustration we will conclude our quotations 
from the ample list of regimental nicknames. 

The facings of the different regiments would be an interesting and 
a copious theme for study, but we have no room to enter into so intri- 
cate a matter, and must remain satisfied with placing two traditions only 
before our readers in connection with the subject of regimental facings. 
They are curious traditions. Any one seeing a member of that gallant 
regiment, the Fifth “ Northumberland Fusiliers,” in full uniform would 
marvel at the curious tint of his facings, more especially if he knew 
what color they were supposed to be. The army list gives the facings 
of the Fifth Fusiliers as “bright green.” The artist would stake his 
reputation on the declaration that if green of any shade, it was of the 
dullest possible. 

This is how it arose. The Fifth were abroad when new clothing 
was required some long time back. Clothing was dispatched to the 
regiment, the facings of the jackets when they left England being of 
the bright-green color ordered by regulation. In the course of a long 
sea passage the brightness of the green departed, and when the Fifth 
eventually received their clothing, the facings were of an almost inde- 
scribable tint, a sort of muddy-browny-yellowy-greeny hue never before 
seen and never dreamt of by the authorities or the tailors. The shade 
was unique, and the Fifth have always held it sacred. In future they 
will wear white facings, and a traditionary peculiarity will be lost, and 
will become an absolute tradition of a by-gone age. 

The Fifty-eighth Rutlandshire Regiment used to wear white or 
buff facings, and i is said that they adopted their black facings in 
memory of the death of Wolfe at Quebec, where the regiment served. 
The facts, however, rather go to show that black facings were not a 
sign of the mourning of the Fifty-eighth, an old army list proving that 
the regiment had black facings prior to the capture of Quebec and 
death of Wolfe. 

There is a traditionary interest attached to the crimson sash worn 
by officers and sergeants of British infantry regiments. It used to be 
worn round the waist, and was intended for a useful rather than a 
merely ornamental purpose. If an officer or sergeant was wounded, 
the sash could be widened out and the wounded man be placed upon 
it and carried off the field, or his wounds could be bound with 
it. In latter times the sash has been worn over the left shoulder by 
officers, and over the right by sergeants. In commemoration of, and 
as a distinctive mark of appreciation of, the gallantry and devotion 
displayed by the sergeants of the Thirteenth Regiment at the battle 
of Culloden, the sergeants of this distinguished light infantry corps 
wear, by authority, the sash tied over the /eft shoulder instead of the 
right. 
This article would be incomplete if we left out all reference to the 
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badges authorized to appear on the appointments and colors of partic- 
ular regiments; and we will, therefore, select a few examples for 
examination and illustration. 

The Red Dragon on the list of devices borne by the Twenty-third 
“ Royal Welsh Fusiliers” is a token of their Welsh origin, this badge 
being assumed by King Henry the Seventh to show his descent from 
Cadwallader, a celebrated Welsh prince, who used it as a supporter in 
his arms of heraldry. The Rising Sun, another of the distinctions 
belonging to the Twenty-third, denotes Welsh origin also, being the 
badge adopted by Edward the Black Prince, an early Prince of Wales. 
The Prince of Wales’ Plume speaks for itself. 

Two regiments wear the Thistle, which, of course, denotes Scottish 
origin. 

The Eighty-fourth “ York and Lancaster” Regiment have the Union 
Rose as a badge,—that is, the roses of the Lancaster and York houses 
combined. 

The White Rose, adopted by the followers of the fortunes of the 
House of York, appears as the badge of the Seventh Fusiliers and the 
York militia regiments. 

The Red Rose, assumed by the House of Lancaster, is retained by 
the Lancashire militia regiments. 

The Rose and Crown of England is a badge belonging to the Third, 
Fifth, and Sixth Regiments. 

The One Hundredth have a Maple Leaf as a device, to show their 
Canadian origin. 

The Dragon used as a supporter by Queen Elizabeth is a badge 
borne by the Third Buffs in commemoration of the regiment being 
raised in her reign. 

The Dragon is also a device pertaining to five regiments for their 
distinguished services in the war with China. 

The Lion of England belongs to the Fourth “ King’s Own,” and 
the Lion of Nassau to the Eighteenth “ Royal Irish.” No explanation 
of these badges is necessary, except, perhaps, to state that the “ Lion of 
Nassau” was William the Third’s crest. 

Nor need anything be said of the reason for the St. George and 
Dragon device borne by the Fifth Fusiliers. It must be manifest. 

The Ninth are proud of the figure of Britannia assigned to them 
as a badge. 

The Antelope of the Sixth is the ancient badge of Henry the Fourth, 
and belonged to the House of Lancaster from the earliest period. 

The White Horse, borne by six regiments of the line, betokens the 
accession to the English throne of the House of Hanover. 

The White Horse with the motto “Invicta” is the badge of their 
county worn by the Kent militia. 

The Castles of Edinburgh and Inniskilling are the property—in the 
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way of badges—of the Twenty-fifth “ King’s Own Borderers” and the 
Twenty-seventh “ Inniskilling” Regiments, respectively. 

The Castle of Gibraltar, Key, and Motto, “ Montis Insignia Calpe,” 
appear on the colors of the Twelfth, Thirty-ninth, Fifty-sixth, and 
Fifty-eighth Regiments to commemorate their services in the defense 
of Gibraltar in 1781-82-83. 

The Sphinx is an honorable distinction granted for service in the 
Egyptian campaigns to thirty regiments of the line. 

The Thirteenth “Light Infantry” are decorated with a Mural 
Orown in recognition of the valor displayed by the regiment at Jela- 
labad, which word is inscribed on the crown. 

The Royal Tiger denotes either Indian origin or Indian service of 
marked excellence in the cases of six corps. 

The Elephant commemorates the services of the Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-eighth at the battle of Assaye, of the Seventy-sixth in Hin- 
doostan, of the Ninety-fourth at Seringapatam, and of the One Hun- 
dred and Third in connection with Mysore. 

The Harp and Crown signify the Irish connection of the Eighteenth, 
Eighty-sixth, Eighty-eighth Regiments, and the Clare militia. 

The Harp and Laurel distinguishing the Eighty-seventh Fusiliers 
denote the Irish relationship of, and the extraordinary services rendered 
by, that most gallant corps. On their appointments is also an Eagle, 
granted in recognition of the Eighty-seventh having captured a stand- 
ard from a French regiment. 

The Eightieth and Staffordshire militia regiments show on their 
appointments the Staffordshire Knot, in signification of their connection 
with that county. 

The Bear and Ragged Staff is the cognizance very properly adopted 
by the Warwickshire militia. It is a pretty traditional badge of War- 
wickshire origin. 

The Thirty-third, Seventy-second, Seventy-seventh, Eighty-ninth, 
Ninety-first, Ninety-second, and Ninety-ninth Regiments bear crests, 
monograms, or coronets pertaining to royal or private personages con- 
nected with these corps traditionally, actually, or nominally. 

Much more is there of vast interest relating to the traditions and 
customs of British infantry regiments, but our chronicle has already 
attained to its uttermost limit of space, and we must close the subject 
here, expressing our regret that so little attention has been paid to the 
records of the past in the reorganization of regiments, and hoping that 
the traditions the future may form will prove as full of honor to the 
new regiments as those of the past have been to the old corps. 


Puiuie H. B. Satuspury. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE SEA. 


(Concluded from page 165.) 


BoueEMIAN fishermen believe in a water-sprite, who sits on shore 
with a club and destroys children. ‘They fear to aid a drowning man, 
for fear of offending the water-sprite, who, in revenge, will draw the 
fish from their nets. These sprites are shaped like a fish, with human 
heads. 

Esthonian stories are told of water-sprites, and in one case one dwelt 
in a well, and a gun was fired down it to quell him. In another tale, 
the “ Lady of the Water,” goddess of winds and waves, figures. 

In Scotland, the most famous water-sprite is ‘‘ Shellycoat,” who ap- 
pears covered with sea-weed and shells. Inthe Orkneys it is “ Tangy,” 
covered with sea-weed, or tang. In Sutherland, Scotland, the Fualh- 
a-Banshee is a water-maiden with long yellow hair. She is mortal, and 
steel controls her. She is evil-minded, and much the same as the 
“ water-wraith” of the old song,— 


‘« By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking.” 


In a Highland tale, “The Widow’s Son,” we meet with the “ Prin- 
cess of the realm beneath the Sea,” who conducts the son to her sub- 
marine home. 

A Celtic water-sprite was accompanied by a spirit, who brought 
stones to build a certain church. 

“Shony,” the water-spirit of Lewes. Island, has been alluded to. 

The Tees River has a water-sprite, Peg Porter, who lures people 
down below. Froth is “ Peg Porter’s suds,” and foam “ Peg Porter’s 
cream.” Children must not play near there, or the sprite will get them. 

In another river it is Peg O’Nell. She requires a life every year ; 
and if no dog, cat, or bird is thrown in, will have a human life. A 
certain traveler, bound to cross the river when it was high, was warned 
that she would get him, but persisted in crossing, and was drowned. 

We may remember that Ariel, in “Tempest,” becomes a water- 
sprite. Prospero says,— 
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“Go make thyself like a nymph of the sea; be subject 
To no sight but thine and mine; invisible 
To every eyeball else.’’ 


Water-sprites figure in other parts of the world. In the Japanese 
story, “ The Lost Fish-hook,” a boy has his hook carried off by a large 
fish. To him appeared the “ruler of the tides,” who set him afloat 
in a basket, in which he sank to the palace of the sea-dragon, saw and 
loved his daughter. The fishes are bled to find the hook, which is in 
the red-fish’s mouth. This “ruler of the tides” has jewels and amu- 
lets, by which he controls the waves. 

The rivers of India are haunted by these water-sprites, especially 
the Ganges,—the wife of Buddha. 

Bulgarians always throw a little water from each pail, as they be- 
lieve that will spill out the water-spirit. 

Among Guiana tribes, Orehue is the water-spirit. He is like a mer- 
man, but not always malignant. Sometimes he has the head of a horse 
or other animal. He sometimes seizes bathers, and drags them beneath 
waves. He is believed especially to frequent a cove washed in the 
banks of the Pomeroon River. Many Indians would noiselessly row on 
the opposite banks at night. A dance in his favor is called the water- 
mawa dance. They carefully distinguish between this imaginary being 
and the manatee. Among other South American tribes, Gamainha is 
a spirit of the water. 

Esthonians could see a churl with blue and yellow stockings in the 
sacred brook of Wéhaanda. 

Bohemians will pray on the river-bank where a man has been 
drowned, and offer bread and wax candles to the spirit of the water. 

Duke Brelislaw forbade sacrifices in Hungary to water-deities. 

Eskimo fear the spirit of the waters. A water-sprite haunted Pend’ 
d’Oreille Lake, and in Lake Winnepeg the Indians feared to speak for 
fear of offending the water-sprite. Mexicans and Peruvians believed in 
water-sprites, evil and beneficent. Algonquins believed in water-sprites, 
Nee-bau-aw-baig. We find these lines in “ Hiawatha,”— 


‘‘ Give our bodies to be eaten 
By the wicked Nee-bau-aw-baigs, 
By the spirits of the water.’ 


In many places water-spirits assumed the shape of a horse. In 
Iceland Hnickur appears thus, but with hoofs turned backward. He 
tempts people to mount him, and is then off. In the Orkneys, the 
water-sprite appears as a handsome little horse, with his mane covered 
with weeds; and one is described in Bevis’s “ Orkney.” In Shetland, 
the handsome little horse is named Shoopiltree. He aids Graham of 
Morphil to build his castle. He is generally a mischievous kelpie, ~ 
thirsting for blood, and sucking the nostrils of the drowned. In the 
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Isle of Man he becomes a water-cow, feeding with the herds of ordi- 
nary cattle, and plunging in the water when disturbed. When these 
cows were with calf by him, this was only a shapeless mass. In other 
places the cattle were a superior breed. In Angus, King Milerages’ 
mares were with foal by a sea-horse, and produced superior breeds. 
These may all be compared with the tradition that Neptune created the 
horse and bull. 

Numerous tales are told of the Scotch kelpie, a mischievous water- 
demon. He was usually black. He would, if possible, decoy travelers 
to mount him, then rush into the water with them. He could be caught 
by slipping over his head a bridle on which the sign of the cross had 
been made, and then would work. A horseman saw one, attended by 
an old man. A blacksmith killed one with hot irons, by thrusting 
them in his side, when he became a heap of starch. 

Burns says,— 

‘When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 


An’ float the ginglin’ icy-boord, 
Then water-kelpies haunt the foord.”’ 


In North Germany, Jagow is the water-horse who, in a story, came 
out of the water, harnessed himself to a harrow, and worried the other 
horses nearly to death. It is generally said that the water-sprites pos- 


sess herds of cattle. 

A Norse tradition says that when giants and trolls were driven from 
the earth by Christian priests, they took refuge in the sea, and are seen 
by mariners on distant strands. A sailor from Béhistun saw giants on 
a rock near the coast. A cave near Portreath, England, is fabled the 
home of a giant who seizes drowned people sucked by currents; and 
he is said to have waded out and dragged boats in. 

In the Arabian Nights, “Jinns” and giants often rise from the sea. 

Fairies figure in many tales of the sea and of seamen. Fishermen 
in the Tweed believe they affect their fishing. Nets are salted, and salt 
thrown into the water to blind the sea-fairies. Perthshire seamen be- 
lieve in them. Cornishmen call them piskies. Dieppe fishermen say 
they hold an annual bazaar on the cliffs, and attempt to decoy men there. 
If one went, he would be drowned from the cliffs. Cornishmen say a . 
fisherman found piskies playing, and watched them, but they detected 
him, and he was near being taken and destroyed. Another tale, that of 
John Taprail, is that he was awakened by a voice telling him that his 
boat, moored alongside another, was in danger. He arose to see to it, 
but found that a trick had been played on him, and his boat was all 
right. While on his way back he found a group of piskies distributing 
money in their hats. Slyly introducing his own, he obtained a share, 
’ was discovered, and barely had time to reach home, leaving the tails of 
his coat in the hands of the fairies. 
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Polynesian myths relate that a fisherman learned the art of netting 
mackerel by aiding fairies to draw their nets and detaining them until 
daylight, when the net was hastily abandoned to him, and he taught 
the Maoris how to make such nets and use them. 

In the Hebrides, sea-beans are supposed by some to be fairies’ eggs. 

A French (Breton) story is told of a fairy who gave toa sailor a 
rod that saved him from shipwreck, gave him a good breeze, and 
brought him a fortune. 

Among Welsh fairies are the Gwragedd Annwn, or fairies of lakes 
and streams. These are not mermaids, nor are they sea-maidens. 
Some are said to inhabit Crumlyn Lake, and live in a fabled submerged 
town. They are said to be descendants of villagers condemned to sink 
below the waters for reviling St. Patrick on one of his visits. Other 
localities are haunted by these subaqueous fairies, and a young farmer 
obtained one of them, who was in the habit of rowing about in a magic 
boat with golden oars, by dropping bread and cheese in the water. She 
left him on his striking her three times. Another lake-bride disappears 
when struck with iron. In another locality lake-fairies inhabit beau- 
tiful gardens under the water. 

The water-sprite figures most in the guise of a sea-maiden, as her 
name, mermaid, literally signifies, whether we speak of the German 
Meerfrau, Danish Moremund, Icelandic Margyr, or Breton Marie 
Mergau, Welsh Morva or Morreth, Dutch Zee-wjf, Swedish Sjétrold, 
Cornish Morhuch, Irish Merrow, or by any of the special titles their 
class receives. They are the legitimate descendants not only of the 
water-sprites and nixies, but may trace their ancestry farther back to 
the naiads, nereids, and nymphs, and may claim relationship with the 
whole tribe of fish-gods, with the many swan-maidens, celestial houris, 
and cloud-maidens of legends, ancient and modern. 

The idea of creatures beneath the wave, possessed of a human form 
with fish-like extremities, is not a modern one. Aside from the many 
fish-gods of antiquity, as Oaunes, Dagon, and others, we are told by 
Megasthenes that a creature like a woman inhabits the seas of Ceylon, 
and Aélian assures us there are whales formed like Satyrs. Tritons 
and Sirens were also figured half fish in ancient representations. De- 
metrius says the Western islanders who died in hurricanes were mer- 
maids. Pliny says they came on board ships at night and sunk them. 
Molos, making free with a sea-maiden, lost his head. 

In the Middle Ages the stories of mermaids multiplied. The 
“Speculum Regali,” an Icelandic work, tells us “A monster is seen 
also near Greenland, which people call the Margyr. This creature ap- 
pears like a woman as far down as her waist, with breasts and bosom 
like a woman, long hands and soft hair, the neck and head in all re- 
spects like a human being. The hands seem to people to be long and 
the fingers not to be parted, but united by a web, like that on the feet 
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of water-birds. From the waist downwards this monster resembles a 
fish, with scales, tail, and fin. This prodigy is supposed to show itself 
more especially before heavy storms. The habit of this creature is to 
dive frequently and rise again to the surface with fish in its hands. 
When sailors see it playing with the fish or throwing them towards the 
ship, they fear they are doomed to lose several of the crew ; but when it 
casts the fish down, or, turning from the vessel, flings them away from 
her, then the sailors take it as a good omen that they will not suffer loss 
in the impending storm. The monster has a very horrible face, with 
broad brow and piercing eyes, a wide mouth and double chin.” 

This excellent account embodies most of the traditions regarding 
the appearance and prognostications from the sight of the mermaid, cur- 
rent since that time. The “ Landuama,” or Icelandic records of land, 
tells us of Marmenil, or mermen, caught off the island of Grimsey, 
and other annals tell us of their appearance there in 1305 and 1309. 
In 1187 a merman is said to have been taken near Suffolk, England. 
It resembled a man, but could not speak. It escaped one day, fled into 
the sea, and was not again seen. 

In “The Eastern Travels of John of Hesse” (1389) we read: “We 
came to a smoky and stony mountain, where we heard syrens singing, 
proprie mermaids, who draw ships into danger by their songs. We 
saw there many horrible monsters, and were in great fear.” 

Pontoppidan, Bishop of Norway, tells us much of the appearance 
of mermaids on the coasts of that country. Near Landscrona, on the 
Danish coast, three sailors in a boat saw something floating. On ap- 
proaching it, it sank, then arose, and swam waist-deep. It appeared 
like an old man, with broad shoulders, small head, deep sunken eyes, 
thin face, black beard and hair, with fish-like extremities. A minister 
of a Swedish parish told him that he saw a merman lying on the strand 
dead. It was about six feet long, dark gray in color, with the lower 
part like a fish, and tail like a porpoise, a man’s face, and arms joined 
by membranes to the body. In 1670 mermaids were seen at the 
Farée Islands. In 1723, three ferrymen at Elsinore testified to having 
seen a merman like that first described. 

The sagas have stories of mermaids, and one sings,— 


‘Cold water to the eyes, 
Flesh raw to the teeth, 
A shroud to the dead, 
Flit me back to the sea, 
Henceforward never 
Men in ships sailing, 
Draw me to dry land 
From the depths of the sea.’”’ 


Ibn-Batuta, an old Arab writer, says he saw a fish in the Persian 
Gulf with a human head as large as a monkey. 
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Wieland, or Waylund, a mythical Vulcan of the Middle Ages, is 
said to have descended from a mermaid. He was possessed of a famous 
magic boat, in which he sailed the seas. 

In an old “ History of the Netherlands” we find this account of 
~ the appearance of one in the Middle Ages at Haarlem: “ At that time 
there was a great tempest at sea, with exceeding high tides, the which 
did drown many cities in Friseland and Holland; by which tempest 
there came a sea-woman swimming in the Zuyder-Zee, betwixt the 
towns of Campen and Edam, the which, passing by the Purmeric, 
entered into the strait of a broken dyke in the Purmermer, where she 
remained a long time, and could not find the hole by which she entered, 
for that the breach had been stopped after that the tempest had ceased. 
Some country women and their servants who did daily pass the Purmeric, 
to milk their kine in the next pastures, did often see this woman swim- 
ming on the water, whereof at the first they were much afraid ; but in 
the end, being accustomed to see it very often, they viewed it nearer, and 
at last they resolved to take it if they could. Having discovered it, they 
rowed towards it, and drew it out of the water by force, carrying it in 
one of their barkes unto the town of Edam. When she had been well 
washed and cleansed from the sea-moss which was grown about her, 
she was like unto another woman; she was apparalled, and began to 
accustom herself to ordinary meats like unto other mortals; yet she 
sought still means to escape, and to get into the water, but she was 
straightly guarded. ‘They came from fare to see her. Those of Har- 
lem made great sute to them of Edam to have this woman by reason 
of the strangenesse thereof. In the end they obtained her, where she 
did learn to spin, and lived many years (some say fifteen), and for the 
reverence which she bare unto the signe of the crosse whereunto she 
had been accustomed, she was buried in the churchyarde. Many per- 
sons worthy of credit have justified in their writings that they had 
seene her in the said towne of Harlem.” 

There is no fish-maiden here. If we are to believe the story at all, 
we may reasonably suspect this to be some outcast like Caspar Hauser, 
a human being trained to the shallow water of the pond, and placed 
to live there and be adopted. by her finder, or we may account it the 
designed fraud of some sharp Hollander. 

Gervase of Tilbury says mermaids exist in English seas; and there 
is a Norse tale of a king who marries a mermaid. The story of Me- 
lusina is that she was a mermaid who charmed Raymond of Toulouse, 
who married her, but she left him on his becoming too curious as to her 
frequent visits to her subaqueous relatives. So of Undine, whose story 
is so charmingly told by Fouqué. She is really a water-sprite, who 
visits her foster-parents, and on one occasion sees and loves a wander- 
ing knight, who marries her, when she becomes the possessor of a soul, 
and various vicissitudes common to mortals await her. She once re- 
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visits the water-depths, and strange enough, returns unharmed, but the 
knight soon after dies. 

And the forsaken merman of Matthew Arnold, although a modern 
creation, is from the same idea. The merman here charms and steals 
his earth-bride, who, after raising a family, leaves him at the sound of 
the Easter bells, and returns no more. The lament of the merman and 
his plaints to his children are beautifully shown in the poem. 

The Lorelei, of the Rhine, so lures young men down to her river 
caves, and the swift current and whirlpool mark the spot. 

Among the many legends of the famous piper, is that version in 
the tale of Maurice Connor, the Irish harper, who pipes a mermaid 
from the waters, but is in time charmed by her, and accompanies her. 
So Arion, in danger of sacrifice by the Greek crew, plays first and 
charms the fish, until he is borne ashore to Corinth. The romantic 
historians of Ireland assert that Tuire, or sea-maidens, played about 
the Milesian ships on their way to Ireland. 

In the Nibelungen Lied, Hagen stole a mermaid’s garments, but 
she foretold him good luck if he would give them back again. Another 
version of the same story is that the mermaid told Hagen’s fortune, but 
he, dissatisfied with it, cut off her head, which mysteriously joined the 
body again. 

Icelandic chronicles relate that three sea-monsters were seen near 
Greenland. The first, seen by Norwegian sailors in the water, had the 
body of a man, with broad shoulders, stumps of arms, and a pointed 
head. Heavy storms succeeded its appearance. The second was like 
a woman to the waist, with large breasts, disheveled hair, and large 
hands on the stumpy arms, webbed like a duck’s foot. It held fish in 
its hand and ate them, and the usual signs with regard to the manner 
of its eating or using the fish are then told. 

Accounts of the mermaid in modern times are also numerous. 
Early navigators relate their appearance. Columbus, in his “ Journal,” 
relates the appearance of three, raising themselves above the waves. 
He says he had previously seen them on the coast of Africa. He does 
not represent them as beautiful maidens, and they were probably man- 
atee, or dugongs. Hudson tells us, “This morning, one of our com- 
pany, looking overboard, saw a mermaid, and calling up some of the 
company to see her, one more came up, and by that time she was come 
closely to the ship’s side, looking earnestly at the men. A little after, 
a sea came and overturned her. From the navel up, her back and 
breasts were like a woman’s, as they say that saw her, her body as big 
as one of us, her skin very white, and long hair hanging down behind, 
of color black. Seeing her going down, they saw her tail, which was 
like that of a porpoise, speckled like a mackerel.” 

Two councillors of Charles 1V., of Sweden, are said to have caught 
a merman in 1619, on the coast of Norway, at sea, but let him go when 
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he prophesied loss to the ship on account of his detention. Weddell 
tells of a mermaid seen by one of his men, testified to on oath. 

Tales of mermaids are numerous everywhere. In Sweden, the door 
of a fisherman’s hut was opened at night, and a woman’s hand ap- 
peared. The next night, a bold fellow watched, seized the hand, and 
disappeared. Some time afterwards, when his wife remarried, he ap- 
peared, saying that he had dwelt with the mermaid meanwhile, but 
was allowed to revisit the earth, on condition of not entering the house. 
He did so, however, and the roof of the house was blown off, and the 
young man soon after died. Another legend is of Duke Magnus, son 
of Gustavus Vasa, who saw a mermaid, who promises him if he will 
marry her, among other things,— 


‘OQ to you I will give a traveling ship, 
The best that a knight would guide ; 
It goeth as well on water as on fair land, 
And through the fields all so wide.”’ 


But he resisted her importunities, whereupon she declared he would 
always be crazy. He died insane. 

It is deemed unlucky by Swedish fishermen to meet a meerwife. 
They call them Sjéra (sea-fairy). One story is told of a party of fish- 
ermen who were doubtingly joking about such beings, when one ap- 
peared, and flung herself into the water. They caught no fish that 
day. A certain lake in Sweden is said, when the sun is warm, to send 
up a mist like a human form. It is called spectre-water (Spékvatten). 
Mermaids are seen on the Surdish coast, sitting on a rock, combing 
their hair, with a glass in their hands, or spreading out linen to dry. 
They are said to be fatal and deceitful, and storms and tempests follow 
their appearance. If a fisherman sees one, he should not speak of it to 
his comrades. They are said to dwell at the bottom of the sea, and 
have castles and palaces. 

A certain knight, Gunnar, dwelt by a lake in Sweden (Auten). He 
fell in one day, was rescued by a mermaid, and used thereafter to meet 
her weekly. One week he did not go, and the water rose and drowned 
him out of his castle, and he sank to the water-maiden’s abode while 
escaping in a boat. The stone near which his boat traditionally sank 
is still called Gunnar’s stone. Fishermen rowing by it salute by raising 
their hats, else they would have no luck. 

These mermaids are said to entice young men, prognosticate storms, 
and foretell the future. Often they carry a harp. One flung away 
her harp on hearing that she would not be saved like a Christian. 

Norwegian stories are numerous. When the sea is calm they say 
the mermen (Marmenill) and mermaids (Margyr) rise to the surface. 
The mermen are described as being oldish men, with long beard and 
black hair, man from the,waist upwards and fish downwards, and the 
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mermaid is described as usual. Their children (Marmaeler) are some- 
times caught by fishermen and taken home, as they gain from them a 
knowledge of future events. The appearance of these beings forebodes 
a storm, and it is thought dangerous to hurt them. A sailor enticed 
one to his boat and cut off her hand as it lay on the gunwale. He 
nearly perished in the storm that arose in consequence. If in diving 
they turn towards a ship it is a bad omen; if from the ship, no evil will 
result. 

H. C. Andersen tells a story of six mermaids who were allowed to 
rise to the surface at sixteen years of age. The youngest saw a ship 
and fell in love with a young prince on board. She was changed into 
an earth-maiden by a water-witch, but the prince failed to marry her. 
Given a knife by her sisters to kill him, she fails to use it, plunges into 
the water, and is drowned herself. 

Danish legends are also numerous. In the neighborhood of Assen, 
many appeared on the strand, and fishermen often saw them with their 
children. In Nordstrand, a merwife grazing her cattle was captured 
by some people, and in revenge covered the town with sand. In Aar- 
huus parish, a merman enticed a maiden to the bottom of the sea. But 
one day, after she had raised many children, she heard the bells and 
would go up. He allowed her to go on promise of returning, but she 
did not, and his wails from the depths are often heard. A ballad, 
“ Agnete og Harmandar,” and two others, were written on this tale, 
which is much like the “ Forsaken Merman.” An old Danish ballad 
says a mermaid foretold the death of Dagmar, queen of Frederick IL, 
and the story goes: “In the year 1576 there came, late in the autumn, 
a simple old peasant from Samsé to the court, then being held at 
Kalundborg, who related that a beautiful female had more than once 
come to him while working in his field by the sea-shore, whose figure 
from the waist downward resembled that of a fish, and who had re- 
peatedly and strictly enjoined him to go and announce to the king that 
God had blessed his queen so that she was progressed of a son (after- 
wards Christian II.) and would be safely delivered of him.” 

In the Farée Islands, there was a superstition that every ninth 
night seals cast off their skins, assumed human forms, and danced on 
the beach. A fisherman found a skin one night and obtained a wife 
thereby, but she got possession of the skin after years, and disappeared. 
Other stories similar to this are told, only it is a red cap instead of a 
seal’s skin. The possessor will be transported over seas by it. 

Among Shetlanders, there was a firm belief in mermaids, and the 
seal-skin story is there told as in the Farée Islands. A fisherman of 
Uist saw a group dancing on the strand, picked up a seal-skin, and 
found a beautiful maiden. in tears, who begged the skin, but perforce 
married him when refused it. She often conversed with sea-people, and 
one of her children found the seal-skin, showed it to her, and she was 
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afterwards seen by her husband as a seal, diving from the rocks, They 
are thought to dwell in coral caves, resemble human beings, but are 
more beautiful. Wishing to come on earth, they cast off this hair 
garment. They are said particularly to love to revel about Ve Skerries 
(sacred rocks), are mortal, and are said to have been taken and killed 
by superstitious fishermen. 

Fishermen in the Hebrides are said to have caught one during the 
present century. 

Scotch stories of them are not wanting. An old tale, the “ Master 
of Weemys,” is of a ship encountering one at sea,— 


‘Good Lord! there is a scaud’ o’ fire 
Fast coming out oure the sea, 
And fast therein that green mermayden 
Is sayling on to thee!’’ 


In another legend (“Scotch and English Legendary Ballads”), a 
mermaid decoys a knight out to sea with her. In another, a fisherman 
catches a mermaid ina net. She ties two knots, and darkness comes ; 
three, and a tempest. He shakes her off by a spell, and the storm 
ceases. Here we have the magic storm-causing witch-knots. We find 
in an old Scotch poem these lines,— 


‘‘ A mermaid from the water rose 
And spaed Sir Sinclair ill.”’ 


A mermaid on seeing the funeral of a young Scotch maiden is said 
to have moralized in this wise,— 


“If they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat miggins in May, 
Sae mony brae maidens 
Would not ga to clay.” 


A Manx story is told at Port Iovon, of catching a mermaid with 
fish-like tail, ete. 

A sea-maiden promised luck to a Scotch fisherman if he would give 
up his son in three years. She got him, but his mother finally ob- 
tained him from the sea-depths by playing music to the mermaid. 

Sometimes the visits of mermaids were considered beneficial. In 
one place on the Scotch coast, a mermaid came up to sing on the rocks, 
and predicted disaster when the stone on which she sat was removed. 
Shortly after, a drowned body was found there. A mermaid is said to 
have asked a Scotchman, who was reading the Bible, if there was com- 
fort there for her. He said there was mercy for the sons and daughters 
of Adam, when she screamed and disappeared. 
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English legends are more abundant. The poets have here sung 
of them, none more sweetly than Tennyson, where we find the lines,— 


“Slow sail’d the weary mariners, and saw 
Betwixt the green brink and the running foam 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold; and while they mused, 
Whispering to each other half in fear, 

Shrill music reached them on the middle sea.”’ 


And whose poems answering to the queries,— 


‘¢ Who would be 
A merman bold, 
Sitting alone, 
Singing alone, 
Under the sea, 
With a crown of gold, 
On a throne ?”’ 


“Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair, 
Under the sea, 
In a golden curl, 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne?” 


so beautifully depict life beneath the waves. 

A mermaid was seen on the Argyleshire coast, on June 4, 1857, 
rising three or four times above water. 

Cornish fishermen call them merrymaids, or Morgan (sea-women). 
At a place on the coast, a sudden lifting of the fog disclosed seals on a 
rock, and these were said to be mermaids. Another rock on the 
Cornish coast, called Mermaid’s Rock, is said to be a haunt of these 
maidens just before a wreck. Certain young men visited these rocks 
at such a time, but never reappeared. Senten Harbor was traditionally 
choked up by a mermaid. One is said to have been caught by an old 
man, and, in return for carrying her to sea, she gave him the power of 
dispelling witches, and also bestowed on him her comb. A family in 
Cornwall still display this comb (really a piece of a shark’s jaw) in 
proof of this visit. A story entitled “The Mermaid’s Revenge” tells 
us that a certain poor couple bathed their child daily in the sea. One 
day it slipped from their hands, was changed, and a mermaid grew 
up in their family. She was afterwards betrayed by a lover, and he 
was dragged into the water while walking on the strand some time 
afterwards, as a punishment for his crime. 

An old mariner’s song runs thus,— 
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“One Friday morning we set sail, 
And, when not far from land, 
We all espied a fair mermaid 
With a comb and a glass in her hand ; 
The stormy winds they did blow,’’ 


thus embodying the storm-raising omens of sailing on Friday, and of 
seeing a mermaid. 

No prettier lines may be found than these by Mrs. Sigourney, in 
“The Coral Insect,”— 


‘‘The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-boy’s curls of gold, 
And the gods of the ocean have frowned to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee.’’ 


The Irish mermaid is called Merrow, and the same name indicates 
a sea-monster. On the west coast, a fisherman is said to have killed 
one of these maidens, and the next time he sailed in his boat, a huge 
wave overtook him, and the phenomenon of the “bore” is thus ac- 
counted for, and said to pursue his descendants. A story of the Lady 
of Gollerus, given by Croker, relates that a mermaid was caught by 
getting possession of her enchanted cap (cohuleen druith). She says 
she is daughter of the king of the waves, marries her captor, but, as 


usual, finds the cap and disappears. The tale of the “Last of the 
Cantillons” relates that deceased members of that family were left on 
the sea-side to be carried away by sea-men, but that a curious fellow 
watched these people, and they declared no more should be thus carried 
away. In the story of the Lord of Dunkerron, he encounters a 
mermaid,— 


‘‘ For a beautiful spirit of ocean, ’tis said, 
The Lord of Dunkerron would win to his bed ; 
When by moonlight the waters were hush’d to repose 
That beautiful spirit of ocean arose, 
Her hair, full of lustre, just floated and fell 
O’er her bosom that heav’d with a billowy swell.” 


He follows her to sea-caverns, but, after a time, on visiting the earth 
and returning, he finds that she is dead, killed by the enraged mermen. 

In another legend, the daughter of the king of the land of youth 
appears to a young hunter, and he follows her to her courts beneath the 
waves, 

A mermaid is said to have been found in a shark’s belly in Ireland, 
and is minutely described as being of the size of a nine-year-old boy, 
with long hair, olive skin, one thumb, webbed fingers, etc. It was 
thrown into the sea. 

The Irish feared to kill seals, saying that they were the souls of 
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those drowned at the flood, and that they can put aside their skin and 
appear in the guise of mortals, but cannot return to their watery element 
if the skin is stolen. 

Welsh tales of mermaids are told by Sikes, and by other writers. 

The story of the surgeons of Myddvai, relates that one of their 
ancestors, while sitting on the banks of the dark lake Lyn y Van Vach, 
saw three maidens in the water, and courted them. They, however, 
called him “ eater of baked bread,” and refused to have anything to do 
with him. One day, however, he saw unbaked bread floating on the 
lake, ate it, and was thereby possessed of one of the mermaids. She 
declared that she would leave him should he strike her thrice. He did 
so in angry moments, and she left him. It is related that she visited 
her sons, and taught them medicine, in which they are yet skilled. 
Welsh mermaids, however, are scarce, all the water-sprites and water- 
fairies of their stories being without the fishy tail that characterizes the 
mermaid proper. 

German tales of the mermaid proper are also not numerous. Goethe’s 
“ Waterman” is a pretty version of a Danish tale of a mermaid. A 
merman visits the church and weds a maiden who falls in love with 
him. He brings a ship for her, and they embark,— 


‘¢ And when they passed to the white, white sand, 
The ship came sailing on to the land, 
But when they were out in the midst of the sound, 


Down went they all in the deep profound.” 
* * * * * * * * 


‘“« Long, long on the shore, when the winds ran high, 
They heard from the waves the maiden’s cry.’ 


In German legend there is a queen of the sea, Merreimne (Norse 
Marmenille, mer-woman). She was fished up from the sea in a net, but 
the terrified fishermen hastily threw her overboard. 

Other parts of the Continent are not without legends of these crea- 
tures. A work published in Amsterdam in 1717 gives an account of 
a mermaid with a long serpent-like body and scales, said to have been 
caught at Amboyna. It lived four days in a tank, had long kelp-like 
hair, olive skin, with a long fringe of hair about its waist, green fins, 
and grayish face. The superintendent of Charities, in the colonies, 
writes that he did not see it, but knew of other mermaids being caught 
in the East Indies, and says this one was seen by the whole ship’s crew. 
Seven mermen and mermaids were said to have been caught in 1560 off 
Ceylon, and some were dissected by physicians. 

There is a French legend of Poul Dahut, a rock on the Breton 
coast, where the daughter of a sea-king, Dahut, is said to sit in rough 
weather. 

Mermaids are said to have been seen near Portugal in 1531, and 
there are numerous Italian stories of them. 
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The Russian stories of water-sprites are really tales of mermaids. 
Tsar Morskoi, the water-king, has numerous fair daughters, who, by 
donning feather dresses, become swan-maidens of popular stories. A 
story of a Novgorod trader, Sadko, relates that he charmed with his 
music the Tsar Morskoi from the waters of Lake Ilmen, and was there- 
upon promised a rich reward. He cast a net and drew a rich treasure 
to land. Another story is told of him, that his ship was mysteriously 
stopped on the seas, and, on his acknowledging that he had paid no 
tribute to the king of the waters, he was flung overboard. He sank 
at once to the palace of Tsar Morskoi, who bade him play, and his 
music disturbed the sea, raised storms, and wrecked ships, but he 
gained the hand of the nymph Valhof. 

There are other Russian stories told of the mermaids, some of which 
have been related above. 

Chinese say mermaids are of the shape of demons, and are ruled by 
a harpy, Nukura, who, when the heavens were torn, mended them, but 
left a hole in the northwest, whence emerge the cold winds. They call 
mermaids sea-women (hai-nii), and numerous stories are told of them. 
One is said to have been captured at Nanchow in 1800, and many saw 
her; and another was found at Niishan. A cabinet councillor is said 
to have found one on the beach in Corea, and carried her to sea, putting 
her in it. 

In the Loochoo Islands also, one is said to have lived with a native 
ten years, but finally she climbed a tree, and disappeared. Here we 
have a nymph of the sky-sea. 

Japan is, however, the headquarters of these coy maidens of the 
sea. Here an old Dutch navigator obtained the first “ veritable” mer- 
maid, and they may still be procured of ingenious natives. Numbers 
have been shown in museums, etc., deftly made by uniting a child’s 
head to a fish’s body. At Bartholomew fair in 1825, there was ex- 
hibited a mermaid, obtained by a Dutch ship from Japan, and the Ot- 
toman minister to Paris in 1840, related that he had seen a veritable 
mermaid, brought from Eastern seas. Another was shown in London 
in 1822. Boston Museum is the possessor of a specimen of these 
ingenious affairs. 

Ottawa Indians believed in the existence of a mermaid with two 
fish-like extremities, and called her daughter of the flood. The Ojib- 
ways believed in a lake-maiden, Ne-ban-a-baig. Pascagoula Indians 
had traditions of a race emerging from the sea, who worshiped a 
mermaid. 

An Ottawa tale is told of a certain Wassaur conveyed by a spirit- 
maiden to the “Spirit of the Sand Dunes,” in Lake Superior. 

Gould tells a tale of an Ottawa chieftain who saw a beautiful woman 
arise from the water. She wished to have a human soul, but could 
only have one by marrying a mortal. 
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John G. Saxe, in ‘‘ The Beacon-Light,” shows the sailor’s dread of 
the mermaid in the verse,— 


“No sailor’s blood hast thou, I trow, 
To tremble thus before 
A mermaid’s face,—take heart of grace 
And seek to gain the shore.’’ 


The tradition of the mermaid will long survive in nautical nomen- 
clature. English fishermen call the frog-fish Meermaid, although no 
reference to the mermaid is intended. The Spongia palmata is called 
the mermaid’s ‘glove, and the outer covering of sharks’ eggs, and the 
hollow root of the sea-weed Fucus polyschides, are named the mermaid’s 
purse. 

Species of existing sea-animals have doubtless given rise to these 
many stories of maidens of the sea. The dugong and manatee especially 
have a human look, having large breasts and short, arm-like fins. 
Scoresby says the front view of a young walrus without tusks resembles 
a human face. Speaking of their habit of rearing the head above the 
water, he says, “I have myself seen a sea-horse in such a position, and 
under such circumstances, that it required very little stretch of imagi- 
nation to mistake it for a human being ; so like, indeed, was it, that the 
surgeon of the ship actually reported to me his having seen a man with 
his head just appearing above the water.” French and German heraldic 
signs represent mermaids with one or two tails. 

The French call the manatee femmé marine, and the Dutch name 
the dugong maunetje (little man). Professor Owen thinks these animals 
are the mermaids of fable. 

These, along with the other phantoms of the deep, no longer appear 
to the intelligent mariner of this scientific age. But from remote cor- 
ners, and from uneducated brains, such apparitions still are recorded. 
The Richmond Dispatch of July, 1881, published an account of a negro 
woman that said she, being pursued to death by some one in Cuba, 
jumped overboard, and was, after drifting for hours, rescued by a band 
of mermaids, who took her to their sea-caverns, and finally placed her 
on board a vessel bound for New Orleans. 

But in spite of the occasional reports of such visions, we may reason- 
ably conclude with Keightley, that 


‘‘The Neck no more upon the river sings, 
And no mermaid to bleach her linen plays 
Upon the waves in the wild solar rays.” 


F. 8. Bassett, 
Lieutenant USN. 


Bosron, November 1, 1881. 





IS A COURT-MARTIAL A CRIMINAL COURT? 


BEFORE we can answer our title question we must ask another,— 
this, namely, Are our Articles of War a criminal code? If they are, 
it seems right and proper that, in the administration of military law, 
we should follow rules of criminal evidence, and assimilate our mode 
of procedure to the criminal code of practice generally in use. It would 
follow that we should have a judge-advocate’s bureau, and that this 
should be supplemented, as General Fry has proposed in an able article 
in the seventh number of the Military Service Journal, by a military 
court of appeals. For if we are to follow an elaborate mode of proce- 
dure and a code constantly becoming more complex, we should have 
experts to administer them, for a set of bunglers would soon 


‘‘ Entangle Justice in her net of law; 
Confound the guilty and appall the free.”’ 


The mere statement that we should have army lawyers and army 
judges is a sufficient reductio ad absurdam to the average man of war 
to make him condemn at once the proposal. And with all due defer- 
ence I make bold to say that our theory and practice of army law as 
now administered is wrong. 

If this sounds like heresy, let me say, like Aristides, Strike, but 
hear. 

All of our text-books on military law seem to be written on the 
assumption that military offenses are crimes, and for twenty years at 
least the bureau of military justice has been working apparently on the 
same assumption. Hundreds of court-martial cases have been set aside, 
on reasoning more or less distinctly stated, that our courts had made 
mistakes in law and evidence considered as a criminal code. 

It is a matter of history that the articles for the government of our 
armies were taken from the English mutiny act. The Continental 
Congress adopted them, and General Washington published them to his 
army at the siege of Boston in 1775. Then, in all monarchical coun- 
tries, allegiance was owed to some sovereign lord, the king, or to some 
sovereign lady, the queen. These sovereigns were the fountains of 
honor, the source of authority. They declared and levied war, sus- 
pended writs of habeas corpus, appointed or dismissed officers at their 
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serene pleasure. All violations of law, civil or military, were offenses 
against these sovereign lords or ladies. Any one familiar with the 
form of the old writs will recognize the truth of this statement. Any 
one, however, who has ever had the pleasure of an introduction to John 
Doe and Richard Roe under our republican code, must know that our 
writs run in a very different fashion. 

The violation of any article in the English mutiny act was pun- 
ished as a crime against the king. The President of the United States 
is not a sovereign, but simply an executive. Neither is the government 
of our country a directory, as socialists and communists would have us 
make it, but “a government of limited powers” for the execution of 
laws. The President as ex-officio commander-in-chief is entitled to our 
sworn obedience, but by the terms of our commissions our allegiance is 
reserved to the United States. For what is the President entitled to 
our obedience? To carry out in our sphere and under his direction 
certain executive duties. To direct and effect this certain rules and 
articles for the government of the armies of the United States are made. 
The words “of war” do not occur in the body of the statute. The 
rules and articles apply to us in time of peace as well as war except in 
certain specified cases. And let it be remarked that the excepted 
cases are as to certain articles that explicitly confer criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The word rules never appears in criminal codes, except as to mat- 
ters of practice. Rules are directive merely. or a violation of admin- 
istrative rules a penalty is attached, but not a punishment. It cannot 
be denied that these two words, penalty and punishment, are used very 
indiscriminately in our statutes. This is one of the results of hastily- 
considered legislation. Ours is one of the few countries in the world 
where army officers are excluded from the national legislature. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that our military legislation is often 
crude and ill-digested. 

Yet an examination of our so-called Articles of War will show that 
a substantive distinction has been made between a mere penalty and 
a criminal punishment. For a violation of certain articles a penalty or 
forfeiture is fixed; for an infraction of others a punishment is inflicted, 
such as death or imprisonment. 

The most cursory examination will show that this class of punish- 
ments are inflicted for offenses under the civil criminal code, and that 
they are punished in the army in time of peace, not as crimes, but 
because they are also prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 
For such offenses men can be punished twice, once by the civil and once 
by the military authority. In time of peace felonies are not punishable 
as crimes by the law military. By the way, how imposing this phrase 
is! How much grander than the expression military law used by our 
fathers! What an antiquated old ass Lindley Murray was to tell us 
that in English an adjective should precede its noun ! 
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The fifty-eighth article of war gives a list of felonies that are pun- 
ishable as crimes in time of war, but not of peace. 

The fifty-ninth article provides for the delivery of officers or sol- 
diers, guilty of a felony in time of peace, to the civil authorities for trial. 

The sixtieth article gives a list of offenses triable by a court-martial 
in time of peace, and for which a criminal punishment may be given. 

The sixty-second article provides that all crimes not capital may be 
punished at the discretion of the court, but, as before remarked, they 
must be to the prejudice of good order and military discipline. They 
are punishable not as crimes, but as infractions of discipline. 

The inference seems strong, if not conclusive, that where an offense 
under the rules and articles for the government of the army is not 
clearly stated as a crime, and the sentence authorized is not punitive in 
its character, it should be considered simply as an infraction of a rule 
of discipline. 

There are thirteen articles of war (6, 8, 13, 14, 16, 26, 37, 38, 50, 
57, 59, 61, and 65) which have mandatory sentences attached. For a 
violation of the fifty-seventh, forcing a safeguard, the punishment is 
death. For a violation of the thirty-seventh, on the part of a non- 
commissioned officer, the penalty is reduction. 

All the other articles enumerated above have the fixed penalty of 
dismissal or cashiering attached, and all set forth purely military offenses. 
The obvious inference is that they should not be tried as crimes, and 
that the rules of criminal evidence should not be blindly followed. 

Let us consider, for example, conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. In old kingly times an appointment in the army was 
conveyed by letters patent, like a patent of nobility or a patent for land. 
It conveyed a vested interest, a right of property. It might be a ter- 
minable estate at the will of the giver, nevertheless it was a property. 
It could be sold, it had a money value. With us a commission does 
not convey a property, it commits or confers a trust. 

In appointing or removing a guardian or trustee a civil court exer- 
cises the right to inquire into the moral character and fitness of the 
appointee. In making such an inquiry no civil judge ever thinks 
of binding himself down to the strict rules of criminal evidence, 
because he does not consider a dismissal from a trust as a punishment. 

And so it should be with a general court-martial in trying an officer 
under the sixty-first article of war. It is not a criminal inquest, but a 
court of honor. Can you test honor by the rule of three? Offenses 
under this article are not made by statutory provision. The instinct of 
uprightness and gentility is founded in human nature. Its first viola- 
tion gave that sense of shame which made Adam and Eve hide in the 
bushes when they heard the voice of God. Nor could anything less 
than conscience have proved the apple theft on Adam, for his wife 
could not have been a witness, and the devil was a co-defendant. 
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It is upon this distinctive principle that courts-martial differ so often 
with the reviewing authority that passes judgment upon their findings. 
Out of the two hundred and fifty-three cases of dismissal in the twelve 
years of Grant’s and Hayes’s administrations, one hundred and twenty- 
three were mitigated, disapproved, or the victims restored by executive 
clemency. 

I am very far from believing that the pardoning power should 
never be exercised. There may be equities pleading for mercy which 
courts cannot consider. Courts may be mistaken. Additional evidence 
may be found. 

All that I claim is, that the large number of cases set aside proves 
that our reviewing authorities take a different view of army law from 
the greater number of army officers. 

Even the law books tell us that the strongest evidence man can have 
is the evidence of his own senses. When a blear-eyed, bottle-nosed, 
shaky man comes before a court on a charge of drunkenness he is neces- 
sarily a strong witness against himself. The members of the court 
may not be consciously influenced by his appearance, but they cannot 
help it. So, too, the testimony of “the birds of a feather,” who appear 
as witnesses for the oh be joyful transgressor, has generally but little 
weight. 

Members of courts, I think, more or less consciously reason in this 
way: The government gives us the houses we live in, the pay that 
supports us, the honor we possess. It gives the same to the man we 
are trying, and in return he neglects his duty and dishonors his office. 
What shall we do with him? Even Christ, the merciful, directed that 
the barren fig-tree should be cut down and cast into the fire. 

The case goes to Washington, and probably some Senator (honorable 
and upright no doubt) goes to those in high military authority, and 
says, “Why, this is disgraceful. Can an officer of the army be dismissed 
on so little evidence?” He does not see the marks Dame Nature has 
placed upon the man “ weighed and found wanting.” He forgets that 
a court-martial has tried him, not for a crime, but for a failure in a 
trust. Let us suppose now that we had a military court of appeals. 
As such a court would only review cases on paper, it could judge no 
more intelligently as to the weight of evidence than the President 
or Secretary of War. It would relieve the Executive and the War 
Department of a great deal of labor, and so far would be a benefit. 
But unless it could, like the Supreme Court, order a case back for a 
rehearing on a better interpretation of the law, it would not effect any 
substantive reform. The three things that interfere most with the 
execution of army justice are female lobbies, political influence, and 
technical decisions on small points. No possible system can stop this. 
So long as women are influenced by their sympathies and affections they 
will intercede for the unfortunate, no matter how unworthy; politicians 
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will take the part of constituents, and small minds will be technical. 
As to the last particular we suffer as little as any other service, for our 
higher officials are nearly always men of broad and liberal views. 

The administration of our army should be made more simple, and 
not more complex. Some change might be beneficially made no doubt. 
But, after all, 


‘¢ What e’er is best administered is best.”’ 


If these views of military law could be authoritatively adopted I 
believe that our bureau of military justice could be dispensed with. 
But if our present system is to be adhered to, then I believe that 
General Fry’s suggestion, as to a military court of appeals, should be 
adopted. 


Tuomas M. ANDERSON. 
Fort McKinney, December 28, 1881. 
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THE DRAMA OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


CAEN, the chief town of the Department of Calvados, formerly the 
capital of Lower Normandy, stands on the left bank of the Orne, at a 
distance of one hundred and twenty-two miles in a northwesterly direc- 
tion from Paris. It is in the middle of a fertile plain, its streets and 
squares are spacious, and many noble specimens of ancient architecture 
of the Norman school adorn the old-fashioned little city. There is the 
cathedral of Saint Etienne, founded by William the Conqueror; and 
La Trinité, or the Abbaye aux Dames, founded by his consort, Matilda; 
besides the churches of Saint Nicholas, Saint Pierre, and Saint Jean. 
But little is known of Caen until early in the ninth century, when it 
was taken possession of by the Normans. 

It was to this picturesque place that, in the year 1793, came a 
number of the Girondin leaders who were proscribed by the Jacobins ; 
and it was here that they organized the abortive attempt against the 
Mountain and its terrible triumvirate. Caen then became famous as 
the home of Charlotte Corday. Whether this remarkable woman was 
an instrument of the Gironde, or a self-elected avenger, is still a matter 
of doubt and dispute. A studious review of her career may yet serve 
to shed light on the question. 

Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armont was born July 27, 1768, 
in a cottage called Le Ronceray, in the village of Saint-Saturnin des 
Ligneries, in the Department of the Orne. Her father, Jacques Frangois 
de Corday, Sieur d’Armont, was a reduced country gentleman of birth 
and breeding, but of little else. Her mother was named Marie Charlotte 
Jacqueline de Gauthier des Anthieux. There were five children in the 
family,—two sons and three daughters,—of whom Charlotte was the 
second. The mother died, and the little brood were left to themselves 
through the neglect of their father, a literary farmer, who sometimes 
wrote political pamphlets on the side of revolution. Charlotte, running 
wild with the children over the fields of Ligneries, clad in coarse cloth, 
Normandy fashion, and gleaning grain and gathering fruit in their 
season, took in with avidity her parents’ republican views before she 
had grown to girlhood. 

The D’Armont household breaking up by stress of circumstances, 
Charlotte, with her sisters, became an inmate of the Abbaye aux Dames 
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at: Caen, of which Madame Belzunce was the abbess. Here she formed 
an affectionate school-friendship for two young ladies, Mesdemoiselles de 
Fandoas and de Forbin, although at this time of a religious and retiring 
disposition and not seeking companionship. When the monasteries 
were suppressed by the government Charlotte was nineteen. Her two 
brothers had emigrated, one of her sisters was dead, and the other was 
housekeeper for the father at Argentan; so she went to live with an 
aunt at Caen, the only resource which offered in the family poverty. 
Madame Coutellier de Bretteville-Gonville, an elderly widow, of the 
ancien régime, lived in a respectable, gloomy old mansion at the back 
of a retired court. It was still styled Le Grand Manoir, in memory 
of past honors. In this quaint, roomy manor-house of the time of 
Louis XIV. Charlotte roamed about and day-dreamed. She was a 
granddaughter of Pierre Corneille, the father of the French tragic 
stage. Her person was striking in the extreme, that of a thoroughly 
handsome, wholesome Normandy woman of quality. ‘Tall, graceful, 
dignified of deportment, with thick folds of chestnut hair, expressive 
eyes of deep blue, and long lashes darker than her locks, features of 
Grecian mould, perfect teeth, and a cloudless complexion,—her aspect 
united loveliness with resolution and fortitude. She was a melancholy 
maiden withal, addicted to solitary musing in out-of-the-way nooks of 
the moss-grown manse, her principal pleasure being derived from 
poring over the pages of Plutarch and Jean Jacques Rousseau. On 
one occasion Madame de Bretteville surprised her niece in tears, and 
to her kind inquiry as to the cause of her grief, the girl made answer, 
“T am weeping for the misfortunes of my country.” Her contempla- 
tions in the lonely, secluded cloisters of the cathedral of Caen did not 
escape notice, and as she was often seen walking in that direction, the 
neighbors were wont to say that she was “animated with the soul of 
Christ.” Highly imaginative and enthusiastic, of an emotional, poetic, 
and religious temperament, combining the warmth and impulse of the 
South with the strength, decision, and persistence of the North, Char- 
lotte, at the age of twenty-four, needed but the awakened influences of 
patriotism upon her spirit to assume the réle of a second Jeanne d’ Are. 
At that moment there were not wanting agencies to stir up the lurking 
fervor and fanaticism in her nature. 

In the year 1793, it will be remembered that Jacobin and Girondin 
were at white heat of quarrel. Said Toulongeon, “Their mutual ex- 
asperation is becoming pale rage.” Radicalism and conservatism were 
at duel. “The weapons of the Gironde,” writes Carlyle, “ were polit- 
ical philosophy, respectability, and eloquence.” They were not inaptly 
styled by General Dumouriez, the Jacobin soldier of France, “ the 
Jesuits of the Revolution.” After six weeks of civil battle the Moun- 
tain triumphed. Accordingly, on Sunday, June 2, 1793, the principal 
Girondins, Brissot, Buzot, Vergniaud, Gaudet, Louvet, Gensonné, 
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Lasource, Barbaroux, Lonjuinais, Rabant, and others, were sent, “under 
the safeguard of the French people,” away from the Convention, each 
to dwell at home in quiet, sine die, in the care of a couple of gen- 
darmes. Buzot, Salles, Pétion, Valady, Gorsas, Kervellgan, Molle- 
vault, Barbaroux, Louvet, Giroux, Bussy, Bergoing, Lesage, Meilhau, 
Lariviére, and Duchatel escaped from Paris, and finally assembled at 
Caen. Here they endeavored to foment a revolt in the north, to co- 
operate with the insurrection of Brittany, and to enlist and forward 
volunteers for the army of Puisaye and Wimpfen, which was designed 
to march on Paris and save France from the craft and cruelty of Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, and Marat, and the tyranny of the Mountain. Soon 
a force of over six thousand recruits, youths glowing with ambition and 
enthusiasm, was gathered within the town of Caen. 

On the 7th of July this fine body of men was reviewed by the 
exiled deputies of the Gironde in the public square. Seated on a bal- 
cony overlooking the scene was Charlotte Corday. Why was she 
there? Apart from her patriotic interest in events, there was a private 
and personal reason for her presence. A young Norman, Franquelin 
by name, and one of the officers of the insurgents, was Charlotte’s 
avowed adorer. He had declared his passion for her, they had corre- 
sponded, and the young soldier bore her portrait upon his breast. As 
the battalion defiled to depart, Charlotte visibly trembled and grew 
pale, and her tears fell freely. Pétion, passing under the balcony, 
addressed the weeping girl in these words: “ Would you, then, be 
happy if they stayed?” ‘Those tears, perhaps, suggested a desperate 
resort to Pétion and his colleagues of the Gironde. They at once put 
themselves in communication with her. She saw Buzot, Pétion, and 
Lauvet severally. Thrice she talked with Barbaroux. Charlotte was 
indeed a willing instrument. Originally a radical republican and 
revolutionist, she had revolted from the principles, or rather senti- 
ments, which she had formerly entertained. The shameful slaughter 
of so many thousands of her countrymen on account of indefinable 
differences of opinion, which they themselves could scarcely formulate, 
had disgusted her with Jacobinism. Association with the proscribed 
Girondins at Caen had opened her eyes to the communism of the Moun- 
tain. She could not but contrast the refinement and culture of the con- 
servatives with the rude, rough ways of the radicals. Charlotte became 
a convert to the cause of constitutionality. From sympathy with Sans- 
culottism she sprang to the side of Culottism. It was no hard task to 
enroll so enthusiastic a nature in the aggressive ranks of fanaticism, of 
moral, social, and religious bigotry. She was a ready agent to their hands. 
It was covertly whispered to her that the death of Marat would redeem 
her country and save the forfeited life of her lover. Says Lamartine, 
“ After the departure of the volunteers, Charlotte had but one thought, 
—to anticipate their arrival in Paris,—to spare their generous lives, 
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and render patriotism useless in delivering France from tyranny before 
them.” Charlotte Corday fell a sacrifice to two ideas,—patriotism and 
love. 

In the lobby of the Maison de I’Intendance Barbaroux gave her a 
secret letter to Duperret, at Paris, a missive which doomed the Gironde 
deputy to the guillotine. On her way from that interview she saw in 
the street some laborers playing at cards before their door. Regarding 
them with severity, she said, “ You play games and the country is 
dying.” On the 7th of July she paid a visit to Argentan, to bid a last 
adieu to her father and sister. The plan was studiously made for her. 
She told them that she went to find a refuge in England, and her pro- 
ject was approved. Returning to Caen, she informed her aunt of her 
intention, and prepared for a final departure. She was to go by the 
Paris diligence on the 9th. That morning early she was astir, and, 
after embracing her aunt and bidding her good-by, stepped lightly 
down the stair. At the foot she met the child of a poor workman who 
lodged in the court, where it was accustomed to play, and to whom she 
had sometimes given toys and trinkets. ‘“ Robert,” she said, “be a 
good boy and kiss me. You will never see me again.” That was her 
farewell to Caen. She entered the diligence for Paris. The drowsy 
vehicle lumbered along amid dull conversation about politics and the 
country, all night, all day, and all night again. Charlotte played much 
of the journey with a little girl who sat beside her. Some of the 
travelers were Montagnards, who were profuse in their praises of 
Marat. There the Gironde was at a discount. 

Charlotte arrived at Paris, Thursday, July 11, before noon, by the 
bridge of Neuilly, catching her first glimpse of the capital, with its 
spires and domes and countless tiled roofs. She was driven to a 
tavern in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, Numero 17, the Hotel de la 
Providence, where she engaged a chamber, hastened to bed, and slept 
all the afternoon and night. Early next morning she arose, dressed 
with care, breakfasted, and went forth in search of Duperret, the 
Girondin deputy. The, confederate of Barbaroux in the scheme of 
assassination was at the Convention, but his daughters received the visi- 
tor, and retained the note of introduction to their father. All that Fri- 
day Charlotte was busy looking about her, to see if things were as she 
had heard at Caen, and found them even worse. She walked among 
the slums of the great city, narrow, neglected, filthy, and reeking with 
the noisome communism of Paris in 1793, so closely akin to that of 
Paris in 1871. Baron Haussmann had not then torn down and 
widened and built up the spacious and beautiful boulevards of the 
imperial city. The Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Denis were swarm- 
ing with the wretched, the starving, the drunken, the vicious; men, 
women, and even children, who daily danced around the guillotine in 
the Place de la Revolution, and —_ Ca ira, La Marseillaise, and the 
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horrible Carmagnole, as the handsome and haughty heads fell into the 
sack of sawdust at the foot of the scaffold. There was no Bastille then 
to sack, that fastness of despair and despotism having happily been 
razed to the earth four years before. Its iron key was safe with Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon, a present to him from Lafayette. Charlotte, 
however, visited the Convention, and anxiously and curiously sought 
what the far-famed Mountain was like. In their seats she saw Robes- 
pierre and Danton, but Marat was not there, he being sick in his bed 
that day. Singularly enough, however, as she sat, a spectator, in the 
Convention, Marat’s fresh requisition was read for a holocaust of 
Frenchmen of Lyons, Marseilles, and Paris, a demand for the further 
sacrifice of thousands of souls that sealed his doom, and Nemesis was sure 
and speedy in her stroke. The afternoon of that Friday Charlotte passed 
in her room at the inn. At six o’clock she again called at Duperret’s. 
The deputy was at supper with his family, but he quickly came, and 
saw the stranger who had brought him Barbaroux’s letter. An inter- 
view ensued without a witness. It was arranged that Duperret should 
take her to see Garat, the minister of the interior, next day. Writes 
Lamartine: “This request was but a pretext to bring her into contact 
with one of these Girondins for whose cause she was about to sacrifice 
herself, and to derive from her discourse with him full information and 
proper indications, the better to assure her steps and her hand.” When 
she left the deputy she said to him, “ Fly, fly, before to-morrow night !” 
That evening a guard arrived at Duperret’s and put seals upon his effects, 
Suspicion had already attached to him. 

On Saturday morning at eight o’clock Charlotte hurried out of the 
Rue des Vieux Augustins, and, walking rapidly to the Palais Royal, 
entered a cutler’s shop, and bought a large sheath-knife, with double. 
edge and an ebony handle, paying three francs for it, and hiding it 
in her dress. She then went straight to the Place des Victoires, where 
she hired a hack, telling the driver, “'To the Rue des Cordeliers, Numero 
44!” now the Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine, Numero 20. It was the 
domicil of Doctor Marat. The anarch was living in quite a humble 
dwelling, in company with his housekeeper, Catherine Evrard, whom 
he had declared his wife, after the fashion of Rousseau, by proclaiming 
her such “in the face of the sun.” She was now known as Albertine 
Marat. The citizen was sick and could see no one, so Madame Marat 
came to the threshold curtly to say. The visitor seemed disappointed, 
but quietly went away, leaving no name or message. Returning to the 
Hotel de la Providence, she deliberately penned Marat the following 
short note : 


“T have arrived from Caen. Your love for the country makes me 
presume that you will hear with interest the unhappy events of that 
part of the republic. I shall present myself at your house about one 
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o’clock. Have the goodness to receive me, and grant me a moment’s 
interview. I will put you in a way to render a great service to France.” 


There was no tremor in the lines, nor hesitation of language, and the 
“‘ reat service” she meant to make Marat render France is now obvious 
enough. To this note she received no answer. She accordingly wrote 
another message, still more pressing, and set out with it herself, by 
coach, at seven in the evening. She was carefully clad in a white 
dress, covered on the shoulders by a silk fichu. Her hair was confined 
in a Norman coiffe, of which the falling lace touched her pallid cheek. 
A broad green ribbon fastened the coiffe on her temples, while a few 
curls, full and dark, with auburn ends, lay on her pearly neck. A 
handsomer daughter of Normandy had never set foot in Paris. 

It was the 13th of July, 1793, yellow and sultry, the anniversary eve 
of the fall of the Bastille.. The people were crowding the narrow streets 
without sidewalks of the ancient city, recalling the momentous event, 
refreshing their spirits at the fonts of patriotism, and wondering, in 
their wonted way, who would be tumbreled to death on the morrow, 
which promised to be so bright and warm and clear, little wotting of 
the impending tragedy to-day. As Charlotte rode along she saw the 
cabarets and crémeries thronged with noisy groups of the middle classes, 
who were loudly professing allegiance to the triumvirate, and approval 
of the popular idea of “liberté, égalité, and fraternité,” at a safe and de- 
cent distance from the unwashed patriots of the pavé. She alighted in 
the Rue des Cordeliers, in front of Numero 44, unfalteringly ascended 
the step, and, when the door was opened by housekeeper Albertine, 
ever watchful against rivals, politely but firmly requested to see Citoyen 
Marat. Marat was in his bath in his sitting-room, covered to the chin 
with a sheet, his ashen, furrowed face, crafty and cadaverous, exposed, 
and wearing an aspect of asperity. Thiers describes him as having a 
“receding forehead, high cheek-bones, huge grinning mouth, hairy 
chest, skinny arms, and livid skin.” Not a pretty picture. There was 
a plank across the bath, on which were lying papers and letters, and 
he had a pen in his fingers. He heard the voices in the hall, those 
of his jealous mistress and the persistent stranger, and croaked out an 
order to admit the visitor, being attracted by the soft, sweet music of 
her accents. Charlotte at once pushed past the woman, and stepped 
nimbly into the room, murmuring, “Citizen, I am from Caen, the seat 
of revolt, and want to speak with you.” Whined the “friend of the 
people,” “Now, what are the traitors about at Caen?” Answered 
Charlotte, “ Nothing of consequence.” There was a scrivener in the 
room, Laurent Basse, who looked up from his desk and listened, his 
attention attracted by the peculiar tone of abstraction of the lady. 
“What deputies are at Caen?” asked Marat. Charlotte named a few 
of her intimate friends among the refugees she had so lately left. 
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Sereamed Marat, in a shrill yet husky tone, the voice of illness and 
passion unsuppressed, “Their heads shall be off within a fortnight!” 
This angry threat was fatal to him. Suddenly snatching the knife 
from her bosom, Charlotte plunged the blade deep into Marat’s heart, 
even to the hilt, the sheath remaining in her dress. Cried Marat, 
hoarsely, “Amoi chére amie!” calling Catherine, and sank back in the 
bath limp and lifeless, dying, literally, in a bath of blood. 

In an instant Laurent Basse had started up, and, seizing a chair, 
felled Charlotte to the floor. The chére amie flew furiously at her, and 
stamped upon her body. Then the neighbors and the passers-by ran 
in, and an attempt was made to secure the assailant, but she resisted, 
overturning a table and chairs, and intrenching herself behind this bar- 
ricade, until the police presently came in, when she ran behind the 
folds of a window-curtain, but peaceably submitted to arrest. Before 
she could be carried from the scene a characteristically revolutionary 
occurrence had taken place, however. One Langlois, a stay-maker 
of the Rue Dauphine, picked up the knife, and, waving it above his 
head, made a speech, calling for the murder of the murderess by the 
mob on the very spot of the commission of her crime. 

“ Poor people!” exclaimed Charlotte at this. “ You wish my death, 
when you owe me an altar for delivering you from a wholesale assassin.” 
The proces-verbal was drawn up by the Commissary Guillard, of the 
section ThéAtre Frangais. The inquiry, “ Why did you commit this 
crime?” was met with the response, “'To save my country and rid the 
world of a monster.” When asked if she were a maid, she answered 
with emphasis, “ Yes.” But she was indisposed to do much talking, 
being apparently engrossed with thoughts of her novel position, and 
reflective and absent-minded, and inclined to reverie. Charlotte was 
conveyed to the Abbaye Prison. Two soldiers held her arms crossed ; 
a file of bayonets surrounded her, but could scarcely keep back the 
crowds which sought to tear her to pieces, and menaced her with bran- 
dished sticks and fists and wild gesticulations, The commissaries waved 
their scarfs of office to warn off the mob, but it was not until a squad 
of fusileers came running up that a way was cleared for the passage of 
the cortége. At the Abbaye she was searched, and in her pockets were 
found only the key of her trunk, her silver thimble, a ball of cotton, 
knitting-needles, a gold watch, her passport, and about two hundred 
frances. Beneath her neckerchief was still the scabbard of the knife 
with which she had stabbed Marat. A second examination was held, 
when the following conversation was had with her: “Do you recog- 
nize this knife?” “Yes.” “What led you to the crime?” “I saw 
civil war ready to rend France to atoms, and believing Marat to be the 
chief cause of our peril and calamity, I took his life to save the land.” 
“Mention the persons who urged you to this crime, which you could 
not have conceived of yourself.” “None knew my purpose.” “ Did 
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you not quit the city of Caen with the fixed resolution of assassinating 
Marat?” “That was my sole motive.” “Did you not intend to 
escape after the murder?” “TI should have gone out of the door if I 
had not been seized.” ‘Have you ever had alover?” “Never.” At 
the end of the examination, Chabot, a deputy, who was present, fancied 
he perceived a parcel pinned in her bosom, and suddenly snatched it. 
It proved to be a paper written in Charlotte’s own hand, addressed to 
“ Frenchmen friendly to the Laws and Peace,” and couched in language 
indicative of its Girondin origin. It is too long to quote here entire, 
but the few following sentences may be given: 

“The Montagne triumphs by crime and oppression ; a few monsters, 
bathed in our blood, head these detestable plots... . Already the 
departments are indignantly marching upon Paris. . . . Already that 
vilest of wretches, Marat, whose very name is synonymous with every 
crime, by falling beneath an avenging steel, shakes the Montagne, and 
alarms Danton, Robespierre, and the other brigands seated on this 
bloody throne. . . . Frenchmen, you know your enemies! Rise! 
march! Let the destruction of the Montagne leave nothing but brothers 
and friends! . . . If I do not succeed in my enterprise, Frenchmen, I 
have at least shown you the way. You know your enemies. Arise! 
strike them!” This spirited appeal to the passions of the people readily 
suggests its source of emanation, and the revolutionary purpose for 
which it was composed. It was written at Caen. 

Charlotte was conveyed to the conciergerie at once, and placed in a 
cell under guard of two gendarmes, day and night, where she could 
hear the call of the criers who were hawking the news of the murder 
about the streets, and there she lay for three days. Throughout Paris 
the alarm had been tumultuously sounded, and the populace ran excitedly 
hither and thither. Greatly exaggerated rumors were flung from tongue 
to tongue. Every citizen’s life was reported to be in the utmost danger, 
even down to the hucksters and haberdashers of the Rue Saint Honoré. 
What worse calamity could befall the country? Jean Paul Marat, the 
very apex of the Mountain, had died by the dagger of the Gironde. 
Charlotte Corday, a fanatical enthusiast, was the unfortunate and infat- 
uated emissary. 

The trial before the revolutionary tribunal was pushed to an imme- 
diate issue. Charlotte had killed Marat Saturday night, and on the 
succeeding Wednesday morning, July 17, the Palais de Justice was 
pulsating with the multitude eager to see the face of the murderess. A 
murmur of surprise rustled through the hall when the culprit was 
brought to the bar, so comely, so noble, so resigned was the lofty ex- 
pression of her countenance. A young advocate, Chanveau-Lagarde, 
the courageous counsel who soon afterwards so gallantly and eloquently 
defended Marie Antoinette, appeared for Charlotte Corday. Fouquier- 
Tinville was the prosecuting officer. The testimony against the prisoner 
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was ably arranged and the indictment all in due order. The cutler of 
the Palais Royal was there to swear that he had sold her the knife; the 
hackman would testify that he had driven her direct to the door of 
Marat’s house in the Rue de Cordeliers; and Albertine Marat and 
Laurent Basse would vengefully and none too truthfully tell the tale 
down to the moment of the stabbing, and afterwards till thearrest. The 
case would certainly be made out. When the trial began, “These details 
are needless,” broke in the mild voice of the accused; “it is I who 
killed Marat.” “Who inspired you with this hatred of Marat?” ques- 
tioned Tinville. ‘I did not need the hatred of any one else,” replied 
the prisoner; “my own was sufficient.” “ What did you hate him 
for?” “His crimes.” “What did you hope to effect by killing him?” 
“Peace for my country.” “Do you think you have, then, assas- 
sinated all the Marats?” “Since he is dead the others will tremble.” 
* Since when had you formed this diabolical design?” “Since the 31st 
of May, when the deputies of the people were arrested.” Here, cried 
Charlotte, with earnestness, “I killed one man to save the lives of 
thousands,—a wretch to save the innocent,—a monster to restore repose 
to my country. I was a republican before the revolution.” 

At this point the public prosecutor reproached her with having 
struck the blow downward to render its effect the more certain. “ How- 
ever,” he continued, “you are doubtless well exercised in crime.” 
Exclaimed Charlotte, with horror, “The monster! he takes me for an 
assassin!” Fouquier-Tinville summed up conclusively, and young 
Lagarde spoke for the defense only as follows: 

“The accused confesses her crime. She avows its long premedita- 
tion; she gives the most overwhelming details. Citizens! this is her 
whole defense,—this imperturbable calm and entire forgetfulness of self 
which reveals no remorse in the presence of death,—but this calm and 
this forgetfulness, sublime in one point of view, are not natural. They 
can only be explained by the excitement of political fanaticism which 
placed the poniard in her hand. It is for you to decide what weight 
such a fanaticism should have in the balance of justice. I leave all to 
your consciences.” 

The judges unanimously pronounced her guilty and sentenced her 
to die. The felon had confessed her guilt,—her doom must be just. 
When the ordeal was over, Charlotte turned to her youthful advocate, 
and, taking his hand in hers, said to him, “ You have defended me as 
I wished to be defended. I thank you. I owe you a proof of my 
gratitude and esteem. I offer you one worthy of yourself. These 
gentlemen have just declared my property confiscated. I owe some- 
thing in the prison, and I bequeath to you the payment of this debt.” 

An artist who had painted Charlotte while in her cell had sat in 
court during the trial in order to obtain another portrait. It was M. 
Hauer. She smiled towards him sometimes so that he might paint a 
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pleasant expression upon her features, Says Lamartine, “She was 
posing for immortality.” Charlotte was carried back to the prison, 
convicted, condemned to death. 

A holy man was sent to shrive her. She received him with respect, 
but declined all ghostly comfort with decision. “Thank those who 
were so attentive as to send you to me, father,” she said; “ but I have 
no need of your ministrations. The blood that I have shed, and my 
blood which I shall shed, are the only sacrifices that I can offer to the 
eternal.” A knock was heard at the door of the cell,—it was the exe- 
cutioner. “ What! so soon?” exclaimed the girl. When he had cut 
off her waving locks and dressed her in a loose red gown, “ This,” she 
said, “is the toilet of death, performed by rather rough hands cer- 
tainly, but it conducts me to immortality.” Surely, the Gironde could 
have had no braver martyr than this young Norman lady of Caen. 

The very evening of her condemnation she was led to the guillotine. 
On Wednesday, July 17, at about half-past seven, she was taken 
through the gateway of the conciergerie in the fatal cart, wrapped in 
the red gown of the convict. A remarkably severe storm for the 
season swept over Paris, and deluged the expectant populace which 
thronged the street, but moved them not from their places. Charlotte’s 
single garment was drenched through and through. Presently, the 
sky cleared, and the rain-drops glittered like a glory about her brow, 
and sparkled in her shorn hair when the sunshine touched them. Un- 
aided, the girl ascended the scaffold. An assistant advanced to bind 
her feet, but she demurred, and shrank back, and he was ordered to 
desist. She untied and removed a white handkerchief from her neck, 
and laid her head herself upon the block. All was ready. Samson, 
the public executioner, sternly did his dreadful work. Her head fell 
in the basket. A miserable creature, Lagros, one of the “ valets of the 
guillotine,” thinking to curry favor with the rabble, took up the dis- 
severed head and contemptuously slapped the cheek. The face is said 
to have colored with indignation at the outrage. Perhaps, on that day, 
France lost her foremost heroine. 

Charlotte Corday wrote several letters in her prison cell in the con- 
ciergerie, one of which, to her father, should be given. It was dated 
“Fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.” Did she mean her own 
peace, or that of her country? Probably the peace of her death. 

“ Pardon me, my dear father, for having disposed of my life with- 
out your permission. I have avenged many victims, prevented others. 
The people will one day acknowledge the service I have rendered my 
country. For your sake I wished to remain unknown; but it was im- 
possible. I only.trust you will not be injured by what I have done. 
Farewell, my beloved father! Forget me, or rather rejoice at my fate, 
for it has sprung from a noble impulse. Embrace my sister for me, 
whom I love with all my heart. Never forget the words of Corneille, 
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‘Te crime fait la honte e non pas Vechafaud’” (The crime makes the 
shame, and not the scaffold). Here spoke the granddaughter of Pierre 
Corneille. 

An affecting incident connected with the career of Charlotte Corday 
was the fate of the Mentz youth, Adam Lux. He had witnessed the 
trial before the revolutionary tribunal, and, ere her sentence, had fallen 
madly in love with the Norman heroine. Never before had he beheld 
so lovely and so comely a woman, never one so courageous, so unselfish, 
and so sacredly reconciled to her fate. He had followed the tumbrel to 
the scaffold, and wildly announced that it would be bliss to die with so 
pure a victim. Subsequently, he published a pamphlet in justification of 
her heroic act, for which generous deed he, too, was hurried to the guil- 
lotine. On the block where Charlotte perished he died with ecstasy. 
Says Forster, “He had taken no food for three weeks, but marched to 
the guillotine, sprang to the scaffold, and declared he died for her with 
great joy.” So touching was this tender tribute of devotion and ado- 
ration to the idol of his fervent worship. 

The prosecuting officials, after a thorough investigation of the 
motives and causes which inspired the murder of Marat, reached the 
conclusion that Charlotte Corday was a zealous enthusiast, willingly 
directed by the influences of the Girondins assembled at Caen to the 
end so ardently desired and promptly accomplished, namely, the demor- 
alization of the Mountain. The following letter, in the handwriting 
of the public accuser, is to that purport. It was addressed to the Com- 
mittee of General Safety of the Convention : 


“Citizens, I forward to you the report of the examination of Char- 
lotte Corday, and the two letters written by her in confinement, one of 
which is addressed to Barbaroux. I would observe that I have just 
learned that this female assassin was the friend of Belzunce, a colonel, 
who was killed at Caen in an insurrection, and that since this period 
she has displayed an implacable hatred toward Marat; and that this 
appears to have been rekindled at the moment when Marat denounced 
Biron, the relation of Belzunce; and Barbaroux seems to have availed 
himself of the criminal feelings of this girl against Marat to induce 
her to commit this horrible murder. 

“ FOuQUIER-TINVILLE.” 


When the Girondins of Caen were arrested and brought to trial, 
and summarily condemned to the guillotine, Vergniaud exclaimed with 
significance, “She destroys us, but she teaches us how to die.” The 
Gironde paid dearly, indeed, for the subornation and sacrifice of Char- 
lotte Corday. In further verification of the theory of the prosecution, 
the untimely fate and dying desire of Franquelin, Charlotte’s lover, 
may be adduced. 
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After the trial and death of Charlotte, stricken with grief and 
mourning at her loss, young Franquelin retired to a small village of 
Normandy, where alone with his mother, the sole sharer of his secret, 
he lived for some months in the strictest seclusion, when he, too, died. 
His last request was that the letters of Charlotte, supposed to possess 
political significance, should be buried with him secretly ; and thus the 
mystery of their contents rests forever in the grave. Charlotte Corday 
has well been named the “ angel of assassination.” 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE UNIFORM OF THE NAVY. 


So great is the opposition in the navy to any change in its dress, that 
the subject alone of this paper will probably condemn it. In order to 
reassure those, however, who dread change from the expense of new 
additions, it will be well to state here that it is the object of the writer 
to advocate economy, utility, and comfort, not show and outlay. It is 
his intention to put in print ideas formulated in other climes and under 
other circumstances. Les absens ont toujours tort, it is therefore impos- 
sible for an officer serving in the tropics to convince another officer, who 
is doing his best on a cold day in Washington to keep warm by a stove 
in his office, that a white blouse and a well-ventilated helmet would be 
an addition to the bill of dress, and that a thickly-padded, buttoned-up 
body-coat is not the most comfortable or healthy vestment for duty 
under a tropical sun. Let the man of tape relieve the man of tar, and, 
strange as it may seem, the former adopts the ideas of the latter, but 
the latter forgets that he was ever warm, and has no thought for the 
future. 

What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. The bill of 
dress is supposed to be in the hands of the Secretary, it is really at the 
mercy of any individual officer or clique of officers who desire to have 
any part of it changed, and have sufficient influence to get the Secre- 
tary’s signature to an order permitting the change which they desire, 
but permitting it in a half-souled sort of a way, and neglecting to 
annul conflicting regulations. The consequence is that to-day a naval 
officer may appear in ten different dresses, and requires the same stowage 
room as a Saratoga belle. These ten costumes are subject to further 
modifications in the way of head-gear and trousers, so that the combi- 
nations which may be produced by an ingenious mind are almost with- 
out number. What is the result of this condition of affairs? Expense, 
discomfort, shabbiness, and want of the very thing which uniform 
means, and for which it is intended,—uniformity. My rash friend, 
A. P. Mantus, who has the temerity to put plain facts in plain words 
for the thinking men of our service, gave a ridiculous but strictly true 
picture of a body of officers in uniform for a ceremony. My naval 
readers, if they have eyes, are too well acquainted with this disgraceful 
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farce to need a description, and it is best to hide it from outside 
criticism. 

The word uniform, which has been appropriated to express the 
clothing and personal fittings of individuals in the naval or military 
professions, cannot mean anything but one form or shape; therefore the 
articles of the same nature should be exactly alike for the same classes 
of individuals,—the same color, the same shape. This is necessary, 
for the reason that the color shows at a distance the profession and 
nationality of the individual. The shape shows in what degree of 
ceremony the individual is prepared to take part,—full ceremony, cere- 
mony, or the ordinary pursuit of his profession. 

Devices are intended to show to persons unacquainted personally 
with an individual in uniform what the duties of that individual may 
be. They should therefore differ for the different branches of a pro- 
fession in their form or arrangement, but should have certain points of 
relative similarity, so that the rank, or relative rank, of the individual 
may also be read at sight. 

The clothing of persons in the naval and military professions has 
always borne a certain general resemblance to that of other individuals 
of the same period, and as the costumes of peace changed, those of war 
were modified to accord with them. A moment’s reflection will make 
this clear to any one. Did Cesar wear knee-breeches and a Ramelies 
wig? Did Frederick the Great wear trousers and a picklehaube?' 
If we are convinced of the fact that there is a certain relative same- 
ness between naval uniforms and civilian clothes, let us examine our 
wardrobes and compare them with those of a civilian. 

The civilian of to-day appears in three styles of costume,—full 
dress, dress, and business suit,—varying in material and nature accord- 
ing to the climate. Should a naval officer require more? 

Cocked-hats are no longer worn, but have been replaced by beavers 
and derbys ; the latter, being the more modern, is rapidly replacing the 
former. In warm weather it is becoming more and more common for 
persons to wear the light, well-ventilated head-coverings first adopted 
by foreigners in Asiatic countries, and, to a certain extent, copied from 
those of the natives. 

The naval officer of to-day has, as we have before stated, about ten 
different costumes, subject to an infinite number of other combinations, 
some well adapted to certain climates and modern ideas, others useless 
and obsolete. 

For a head-covering, the cocked-hat is still retained. It is true that 
some have so altered this article of dress as to make a neat and conve- 
nient affair to carry under the arm. They are the only ones, however, 
who are able to put it to any modern use. If, as they often assert, 
they have them made to wear under the arm and not on the head, a 

1 The modern Prussian helmet, 
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photograph of one would do quite as well and be less conspicuous, to 
say nothing of the saving in space in a room seven by eight. 

If the reader is willing to admit the truth of the three-costume 
theory, and the obsoleteness of the cocked-hat, he may also coincide 
with the writer in advocating the following bill of dress: 

Full Dress.—A blue cloth body-coat, with rolling collar, two rows 
of buttons, five in each row (the present social coat); epaulets; blue or 
white hat; blue cloth waistcoat, with rolling collar, cut low, with five 
small buttons; blue cloth gold laced, or white duck trousers; best 
sword and black webbing belt. The coat to be buttoned half-way up 
when sword is worn; when sword is taken off, coat to. be unbuttoned. 
Belt to be worn outside of coat. White plain-bosomed shirt, standing 
collar, plain gold jewelry, black ribbed silk cravat, one inch wide, to 
be tied in a bow-knot. Dress shoes, or low shoes, with black socks. 
White lisle-thread gloves. 

Social Full Dress.—Blue cloth body-coat, blue waistcoat, and blue 
trousers; shirt, collar, jewelry, shoes, and socks as above. Blue cap 
at night. 

Dress.—A_ blue cloth frock-coat (same at present); shoulder-straps ; 
blue or white hat; blue cloth or white duck trousers; best sword and 
black webbing belt. The coat to be worn buttoned to the throat when 
sword is worn, half-way without the sword. Belt to be worn outside 
of coat. White shirt, standing collar, black silk cravat, white lisle- 
thread gloves. High shoes, or, in warm weather, low shoes, with plain 
white or black socks. 

Social Dress.—Blue cloth frock-coat ; blue or white hat ; blue cloth 
or white duck trousers ; shirt, collar, cravat, shoes, and socks as above. 
Blue cap at night. 

Undress.—A. blue cloth or white duck blouse ; a blue cap, or white 
hat or cap; blue cloth or white duck trousers; black cravat, white 
collar.- Service sword and black webbing belt if on watch in port, on 
duty away from the ship, or in command of men under arms or at the 
guns. White lisle-thread gloves to be worn with sword. High shoes 
or low shoes, with plain white or black socks. 

Overcoats to be worn in cold weather, with any of the above dresses 
as at present prescribed. 

Black rain-clothes to be worn in foul weather. 

White canvas or duck leggings to be worn in undress by all officers 
commanding men for whom they are prescribed. 

It will be noticed that the buttoned-up full-dress coat, cloth, grass, 
and duck jackets, white waistcoat, are omitted from the bill. Cloth 
sack-coats, and, consequently, grass and duck sack-coats, have already 
disappeared. 

It is proposed to substitute for the cocked-hat a felt hat of about 
the weight of a civilian’s derby. The rim in front and rear will be 
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made to droop; a mohair band and leather chin-strap will encircle the 
crown ; a metallic ventilator will surmount it; the emblematic device 
of the navy will be placed in front. In fact, the description will sug- 
gest to the reader of advanced ideas the modern helmet, which is the 
military head-gear of this age, as the cocked-hat was that of the last. 
The opponents to change will say that it is unnautical, and cannot be 
carried under the arm. The advocates will cite our blouse, which has 
become our favorite article of dress, and which is admired and coveted 
by every foreign naval officer who sees it. At least two foreign ad- 
mirals, to my personal knowledge, have sent complete descriptions of 
it to their governments, and requested its adoption. 

To those who desire to wear their hat under their arm, we can only 
ask why they do not have their cloaks and galoches patterned for the 
same purpose. Every well-ordered establishment, where they will re- 
move their hats, will probably be provided with a place where the hat 
may be deposited with the other outer garments. If it is not, I suppose 
we are as able to carry our hats as soldiers are. The officers who are 
accustomed to cocked-hats, made to wear on the head, will find very 
little difference in the change and an economy in stowage room. A 
white helmet, of very light material and thoroughly ventilated, should 
be added to the bill of dress to be worn in warm weather with any of 
the different dresses. 

The present navy-cap is objectionable for two reasons,—it is hard 
to keep on the head, and affords but little protection to the eyes. It is 
thought that a neat, useful cap, a little higher in the crown, a feature 
gained by widening the band and substituting mohair braid, similar to 
the trimming of the blouse, might be substituted for the present miserable 
silk arrangement, and with a drooping visor instead of a stiff one. Such 
a cap was made, and met the unanimous approval of some sixty-odd 
officers who saw it and tried it on. A broad black leather chin-strap 
was substituted for the present flimsy gold cord, and a neat device of a 
gold wreath and plain anchor on a velvet pad, similar to the non-regu- 
lation ones worn before the introduction of the present nautical crab. It 
would be unfair not to state that one officer, although he liked the cap 
as a headgear, objected to it because it would be difficult to salute with 
it. This fault could easily be remedied by changing the salute a little, 
a change which would meet the approval of most officers who have to 
do much saluting. 

A best sword and belt is spoken of in the full-dress and dress uni- 
forms, By this is meant a service sword and belt in tip-top condition. 
The undress sword to be the same but longer in use, but kept bright 
by polishing. Very young officers would need only one. Older officers 
generally have, or ought to have, two. It is suggested to substitute a 
black webbing belt for the present full-dress and leather service belts. 
The former is one of the greatest sources of multiform in the service. 
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When this belt was originated a printed regulation was first issued, and 
each military equipment-maker interpreted it to suit himself. The 
result was a great variety of styles and colors, which may still be studied 
at a dress-muster. Each grade was assigned a different ornamentation, 
and the consequence has been that now but few officers are provided with 
the belts of their grade, many having failed to purchase new ones on 
promotion. A set of colored plates was issued, apparently for private 
circulation, after the printed directions. In these plates the full-dress 
belt is shown of the same color as the cloth of the coat. The advan- 
tage of a webbing belt is lightness, strength, comfort, and decrease in 
expense, as the same mountings can be fitted with new belting by any 
one who can drive a needle and wield a pair of shears. 

Another change is the addition of a white blouse, similar in make 
to our blue ones, but fitted with knots and loops instead of buttons or 
hooks, for convenience in laundrying. Such a garment is worn on at 
least two of our stations, and gives great satisfaction. This unauthor- 
ized addition to the uniform should be authorized. 

The substitution of a blue cloth for the white Marseilles waistcoat 
would meet with general approval; in fact, nine out of ten officers, when 
they consider that they will not be reprimanded, make the change them- 
selves,2—only another proof of the lack of uniformity in our service. 

The majority of officers will object to the mentioning in the bill of 
dress of such’ articles as shirts, collars, cuffs, jewelry, and socks, but a 
slight reflection will show many the necessity of such points if we are 
to have uniformity. Can two officers be considered in wniform when 
one has a turn-down collar, a scarf with a gorgeous scarf-pin, and a pair 
of red socks, all visible to the casual observer; and another has a stand- 
ing collar, a white cravat, a butterfly bow, or a sailor’s handkerchief, 
large coral studs, and a pair of striped blue and white socks ? 

Next to want of uniformity in clothing and equipments, the greatest 
cause of confusion is a want of knowledge of when to wear a certain 
dress. The regulations are so mixed, and are susceptible of so many 
different interpretations, that they do little good, and only furnish sea- 
lawyers with imaginary texts. The following plan or a similar one 
would seem to meet the case: 

Uniform clothing is to be worn by all officers at all times when 
serving with enlisted men. 

Civilian clothing may be worn by all officers when on regular leaves, 
when traveling without men, and when on duty of a non-executive 
character. 

Full-dress uniform shall be worn on all occasions of official ceremony 
of a diplomatic or international nature, on making the first visit to all 
officers of command rank, unless excused by that officer himself from 


? This change has just been authorized, 
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so doing, and on all occasions of social ceremony to which the officers 
are invited as a body and not as individuals. 

Social full-dress shall be worn by all officers on duty when attend- 
ing evening entertainments given by individuals to which they are 
invited as individuals, and to public entertainments where an entrance 
fee is demanded to which civilians would wear evening dress. 

Dress uniform shall be worn on all occasions of military ceremony 
which include enlisted men and are of a service nature. Also in 
making the first visit to all foreign officers of less than command rank. 

Social dress uniform shall be worn by all officers on duty when 
attending morning or afternoon entertainments given by individuals to 
which they are invited as individuals, and to public entertainments 
where an entrance fee is demanded to which civilians would wear frock- 
coats. 
Undress uniform to be worn habitually on all duty when another 
dress is not prescribed, and to be worn on shore when it is the uniform 
of the day. 

White caps to be worn afloat during the day-time, in dry weather, 
when the thermometer isabove  °, except by officers doing duty where 
they are exposed for long periods to the sun. 

White helmets to be worn during the day-time, in dry weather, in 
port and on shore, with any of the dresses when the thermometer is 
above °, except when white caps are allowed. 

White blouses to be worn during the day-time, in dry weather, in 
lieu of the frock-coat or blouse, when the thermometer is above °. 

White trousers to be worn in lieu of blue during the day-time, in 
dry weather, with all dresses, when the thermometer is above °. 

In case of uncertainty in regard to the dress to be worn on special 
occasions, the senior officer present shall prescribe the dress, being 
strictly governed by the spirit of the regulations. 

The senior officer of every station, ship, or independent office shall 
be provided with a copy of the uniform regulations, containing accu- 
rate colored drawings of the different articles of clothing and equip- 
ment, and it shall be his duty to see that the uniforms of his subordi- 
nates correspond with the regulations in every respect. 

In order to insure uniformity, paymasters on foreign stations should 
be supplied with cloth, duck, buttons, lace, devices, and webbing for 
belts, for issue to officers. 

Commanding officers should be held strictly responsible for the neat 
and uniform appearance of their officers and men. There is nothing 
in the regulations which excuses an officer from inspecting his subordi- 
nates and forcing them to comply with the regulations. It is done in 
our army, and in every other service in the world. How can Captain 
Martinet, with coat buttoned only six buttons, pass Lieutenant Snifty 
at Sunday inspection, in non-regulation, bob-tailed, black frock-coat, a 
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“nobby” cap, and a dirty sword, and pitch into landsman Smith because 
his tape is too wide and he has a dirty cutlass? or, how can Lieutenant 
Careless inspect his division in a dirty, torn blouse, saying nothing to 
Midshipman Slouchy, who has muddy shoes, a frock-coat minus several 
buttons,—the uniform of the day being blouses,—a sword-belt from 
which the blacking has disappeared, and which is held together in places 
by rope-yarns, and report boy Jenkins, who has been cleaning bright- 
work on the quarter-deck, for having failed to remove a speck of rust 
from his priming-wires? Consistency is a jewel, and so thinks the 
looker-on when he sees these things, and they may appear in the same 
light to the intelligent seaman. 

Officers rant against change, and insist that they cannot keep them- 
selves in uniform, and the next day take their families to a foreign 
station, purchase a new suit of civilian’s clothing, or get married. 

The present unsightly and to a certain extent uncomfortable jacket 
of cadet midshipmen at the Naval Academy should be replaced by a 
plain blue cloth frock-coat, similar to those worn by other officers, the 
cadet grade marks being retained on the sleeves for those entitled to 
wear them. 

So much for the uniform clothing. And now a word in regard to 
the devices used to designate the particular calling of the individual. 
Corps colors are almost international, and should be so. The line is 
marked in all navies by facings of the same material as the garment, 
with the addition of a star or a loop to the sleeve ornament. 

The surgeons of other nations are known by different shades of 
red in their facings, pay officers by white facings, as with us, or by 
silver lace, engineer officers by bright blue or purple. By some curious 
reasoning, in our service the engineers and doctors have changed colors; 
the consequence is that our surgeons are constantly taken for engineers 
by foreign officers, and vice versa. The surgeons do not seem to object 
to taking red or maroon velvet, but for some reason the engineers object 
to blue. It would seem strange, after hearing the great self-claimed 
superiority in every way of this class of officers, that they should take 
so little pride in that superiority that they should desire to be mistaken 
by their titles for the line-officers, whom they declare to be mere mes- 
sengers, or by their facings for the medical corps, which, having served 
their purposes so far, they now seem to have cut adrift. It is nota 
question of the relative merits of the different corps, however, which 
should decide the distinctive marks of the different classes of officers, 
but the requirements of the service. Any one can readily understand 
that in order to insure the perfect carrying on of duty in a military 
service of many thousand individuals some such distinction is neces- 
sary, and that cases may arise where it would be well to have these 
distinctions international. Why should we not, therefore, conform to 
the custom of the majority, designating the line-officer by plain facings, 
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with the star or loop, the medical officer by some shade of red, the pay 
officer by white, and the engineer officer by blue or purple? 

The majority of officers seem to agree that our present cap device 
and gold cap-cord might be improved, the first by a return to the old 
design of a wreath and anchor, and the second by being replaced by a 
plain broad leather chin-strap. 

The epaulets are very well as they are, but should only be worn on 
grand occasions on the full-dress coat. They are not calculated for a 
dress in which a man has to do any actual service, and may have to 
put on the service overcoat. The picture of an officer going about in 
his overcoat, carrying part of his dress in a tin box, does not savor of 
a well-digested bill of dress. Were it not that many officers hold that 
epaulets are still an international designation of rank, there would seem 
to be no reason why they should not be relegated to the museums. Our 
army has virtually discarded them, and we cannot believe that an officer 
of our navy appearing abroad in the modern uniform, if it were the 
regulation of his service, would cause adverse criticism; in fact, he 
might be envied, as our officers now are in their serviceable and com- 
fortable blouses, and foreign services might follow our lead. 

The shoulder-strap is the most sensible shoulder ornament of our age. 
It is neat, sufficiently ornamental, sets close to the shoulder, shows the 
vocation and rank of the wearer at a glance, and, above all, is thor- 
oughly American. It has been adopted throughout North and South 
America, and not a few foreign services have incorporated it in their 
bills of dress, 

There are a few devices needed to make our system complete. 
The medical corps has no corps badge. A very neat one was sug- 
gested by a medical officer a few years ago, consisting of a silver 
Maltese cross, with a Geneva cross in its centre. The latter addition 
would be peculiarly appropriate should Congress ratify the proceedings 
of the Geneva convention. 

The collar devices for overcoats by the regulations should be similar 
to those authorized for the sack-coats, but sack-coats have been abol- 
ished, and blouses, with other collar devices, substituted. This causes 
want of uniformity, as some officers wear one style and others the other, 
both claiming that they are right, and who is to decide ? 

There are no authorized collar devices for ensigns, or officers of 
relative rank, nor is there any difference between the collar devices of 
midshipmen and cadet midshipmen and officers of relative rank, including 
pay clerks. 

The collar devices of gunners, boatswains, and mates are all similar, 
so that, unless personally known, it is impossible to distinguish these 
officers. Sail-makers and carpenters, although their duties are widely 
different, cannot be distinguished at sight. As all these officers have the 
same relative rank, they should all oo the same grade mark, with the 
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addition of a distinctive corps badge: crossed cannon for the gunner, 
crossed anchors for the boatswain, a binocular glass for the mates, 
crossed fids for the sail-maker, crossed axes for the carpenter. 

Sword-masters, of whom there are now several in the service, 
should be granted local rank, in order to insure them the respect which 
is due to them, and should be designated by a corps badge of crossed 
swords, with the grade-mark to which they might be entitled. 

The uniform of our enlisted men is far from being as perfect as it 
might be. The cap is unhealthy and uncomfortable, and might be 
replaced by a cap similar in shape to that previously recommended for 
officers, omitting the mohair band, and replacing the worked device by 
a metallic wreath, encircling the initial letter of the ship to which the 
wearer was attached. For sea service a Guernsey cap, such as is now 
worn by a large majority of the seafaring population of the world, 
would seem to be an improvement. For service in the tropics, except 
for work aloft, a white helmet similar to that advocated for officers 
should be adopted. In port in the tropics, during the hours that such 
a hat would be needed, but little work should be done aloft. 

The under flannels of the men should be of two thicknesses, white 
in color, the undershirt fitting close around the neck. 

The time-honored blue shirt should give way to a modern lente 
blue flannel or white duck blouse, gathered to a belt, with a short 


skirt, somewhat similar in shape to what is known as a Norfolk jacket, 
the collar so made that in cold weather it could be buttoned close about 
the neck. For neatness, and in deference to custom, the silk handker- 
chief might be retained. 

Trousers of blue flannel or white duck should be cut in the modern 


way. 

Working suits of blue material, if possible, consisting of a jumper 
and overalls, should be worn during cleaning hours on board ship, and 
at other times when work is ordered which might injure the men’s 
clothing. These could be worn over the other clothing, or, in very 
warm weather, instead of it. 

White canvas leggings, canvas haversacks, and canteens should be 
furnished by the government for every officer and man belonging to 
the landing-party. 

Every man should have a blue cloth overcoat reaching nearly to 
the knee, and should be provided with foul-weather clothing of a uni- 
form color and make. 

The deck petty officers, seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys 
should have their watch-marks and devices worked in yellow. The 
engineers’ division should have theirs in red, or, if the change advocated 
were made, in light blue. Paymasters’ people in white, and surgeons’ 
assistants in blue or red. 

The appointed men who now wear sack-coats should continue to do 


\ 
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so. This coat should be double-breasted, however, with gutta-percha 
navy buttons for service and gilt buttons for dress. The men should 
each wear an arm device showing their duty and relative standing. 

The petty officers should all be provided with devices which, by 
chevrons, would show their relative standing as set down in the regu- 
lations, by color would show their general duties, and by some special 
design would show their special duties. 

A regulation uniform should be adopted for bandsmen similar to 
that worn by the marines. 

Service stripes should be worn on the arm by all enlisted men en- 
titled to them, being of the same color as the trimmings assigned to 
them. 

It has been found convenient in some ships to have the men on the 
“binnacle list” designated by a temporary device on the arm, consisting 
of a white band stamped with a Geneva cross. These are numbered 
-and issued by the surgeon when he places a man on the list, and re- 
claimed when he is removed. This has been found to prevent shirking 
and to protect the really ill from useless questioning and annoyance. 

These are merely individual opinions, and as such are open to dis- 
cussion. That our uniform is not perfect almost everybody admits. 
The true way to get at a solution of the question would seem to be 
through the medium of an Advisory Board, where all grades and corps 
should have a fair representation. The officers of the service should 
be invited to communicate to this board their individual opinions, 
which should receive consideration. If the board should decide that a 
change was advisable, the new regulations should give a reasonable 
time for officers to provide themselves with the new outfits. These 
regulations should then become a law, and as such should be rigidly 


enforced. 
REFORM. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS, 
(Continued from page 176.) 


IV. 


THE ball was at its height. The well-waxed floor, on which the post 
quartermaster had lavished his finest boarding, and enthusiastic bachelor 
officers hours of individual supervision and personal effort, shone like 
satin, and rendered all but those who were thoroughly experienced 
vaguely nervous and reluctant about joining in the most solemn of 
square dances. Around the walls, draped with flag and guidon, and 
glittering with sabre and scroll-work, were interspersed dozens of lamps 


with polished reflectors. Candles and kerosene furnished all the 
illumination that sun or moon withheld, despite official edicts against 
volatile and explosive oils. Crude and warlike as may have been the 
decorations, never did the “swellest” German at Delmonico’s present 
much better music or any better dancing than was to be found at the 
large garrisons of the frontier, and certainly for genuine enjoyment an 
army ball yields the palm to no other. An army lady never becomes 
a wall-flower. She has this one compensation for marrying in the ser- 
vice. After two or three seasons in the great cities of the East even 
the prettiest girl becomes to society people passée, and, once married, 
only when exceptionally attractive and brilliant does she continue to be 
sought as a partner; but, owing probably to the dearth of young and 
unmarried ladies, the army wife retains all the hold she ever had upon 
bellehood, even increases it in many instances, and the bright and witty 
and dancing woman, though her children be tall as herself, never lacks 
for “attention.” As for the army girl, with any vivacity, with any 
pretensions to beauty or grace, she lives and moves a queen. 

And s0 the ball-room was filled with dancers ; the sombre uniforms 
of the staff and the infantry, the gayer trappings of the cavalry, the 
aiguillettes of the aides-de-camp mingling with many an exquisite 
toilet that would have shone resplendent in the distant East. It 
was long after midnight, supper had been served, even the musicians, 
in detachments, had been fed and otherwise comforted, some few elders 
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had slipped away and gone homeward, but the ringing music of “ Le 
Roi Carotte” sent ten full “sets” through the figures of the Lancers, 
and compelled many a staid spectator to beat time with his feet. 
Many a group of lookers-on watched the spirited movement of the 
dance from corner and doorway, while out in the “club-room,” where 
numbers of the senior officers and non-dancing civilians from Prescott, 
had gathered for a smoke, many a time had beaming Colonel Pelham to 
touch glasses with friend or comrade who came to congratulate him on 
the arrival of madame, and to say, with serio-comic earnestness, “ By 
Jove, Pelham, if I were twenty years younger there would be another 
victim on Gracie’s list.” 

Well might they do her homage. Confessedly pretty before, Grace 
Pelham was simply lovely, radiant, to-night. Taller perhaps than 
many girls of her age, yet not above the average height, with a form 
slender, willowy, and graceful, there was a queenliness in her bearing 
that distinguished her even in her girlhood. Perhaps this was due to 
the carriage of her royal head, for that was Gracie’s glory. Small and 
shapely, it was crowned with a wealth of soft, shining hair, the richest 
hue of golden brown, shot with radiant lights and tints of reddish 
bronze. Who could tell its color? “ Red, of course,” said Mrs. Wil- 
kins at first sight. ‘Chestnut sorrel,” said Captain Turner, who loved 
the color as that of the mount of his company. “Golden bronze,” said 
Ray of Camp Cameron ; and the “ bonniest brown in the world,” said 
a poetical aide-de-camp. All about her pure white forehead and tem- 
ples it clustered in shimmering little curls, each with a halo of its own. 
Thence, brushed smoothly back, it was gathered in one massive knot, 
mautling, yet disclosing the perfect shape of the head it graced. 


‘‘ A thing to be braided and jeweled and kissed, 
*T was the loveliest hair in the world, my pet,” 


was poor Glenham’s constant thought of it, and all too soon that of 
more than one other. 

But Grace’s glories ended not here. The dark eyebrows which 
spanned her forehead were full, boldly marked, yet but slightly curved, 
and underneath the brows, curtained with lids of purest white, shaded 
and fringed with lashes long, thick, and curling, were eyes so large, so 
soft, yet so ready to flash with merriment or sparkle with animation, 
that to look into their dark depths was enough to make more than one 
young fellow long to see them melt with tenderness, Like her hair, 
Grace Pelham’s eyes were indescribable in color, for they too were shot 
with odd little gleams of golden light. “Yellow, you know; real like 
cats,” said Mrs, Wilkins, and yet those eyes were lovely. Lovely in 
the frank, fearless innocence of their gaze; lovely in the truth and 
purity of soul that shone through every, glance; lovely in the thought 
and earnestness of their expression ; lovely despite the dash of yellow 
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in their hazel brown; lovely enough to be declared her very best fea- 
ture, unless the sweet soft mouth were excepted. Once before in his 
lifetime the narrator had seen such eyes as Grace Pelham’s, but not 
once a mouth like hers. Closed, it was the perfection of Cupid’s bow, 
so unerringly had nature stamped thereon the utmost grace of curve and 
line. Even the point in the short upper lip was as exact as though 
modeled from the marble of Praxiteles. Around the corners were 
clustered such shy little curves and ripples that—that looking was 
longing; and when Gracie smiled, white, even teeth flashed through 
their roseate frame-work. Her mouth was always an attractive feature, 
but simply exquisite in repose. Du reste ?—a fair oval face, a straight, 
“thoroughbred” nose, a delicately-modeled chin with its faint suspicion 
of lurking dimple, a throat and neck white and soft and spotless, and 
hands and feet long, slender, the former at least fragile-looking and 
softly white. ‘Too thin and scrawny to my taste,” said Mrs. Wilkins, 
redundant in person as she was in criticism. ‘The sweetest girl in the 
army, Nellie Blossom not excepted,” said Lieutenant Ray, as he gazed 
at her through the canopied entrance to the ball-room, and then, sighing 
profoundly as he contemplated the mortgaged condition of his pay 
accounts, turned back into the club-room. 

Not a vacancy was there on Grace’s card that night, and though she 
showed no favor, kept no waltz or galop for one who might prove a 
better partner than another, she had engagements for every number from 
first to last before she had been half an hour in the ball-room. Glen- 
ham as her escort had seized upon the card, and, with boyish selfishness, 
scribbled his initials in five different places. Later in the night, find- 
ing new applicants for her hand who protested against being compelled 
to go home without one dance with the belle of the evening, she had 
laughingly summoned her cavalier and notified him that he must yield 
at least two of his claims in favor of the unprovided-for applicants, a 
thing that young Arthur most grudgingly acceded to. 

Waltz, lanciers, quadrille, and galop succeeded one another in rapid 
succession as the night wore on, and still even matrons and “chaperons” 
danced untiringly ; still some new sweet strain from Paolo’s orchestra 
would call the half-wearied ones again to the glassy floor. There was 
marked diminution among the spectators at the windows where, earlier 
in the evening, dozens of the soldiers and the soldiers’ wives had gath- 
ered to feast their eyes upon the scene within. There was hardly an 
elderly man among the dancers, yet the sets continued full, and the 
spirit and movement untiring. 

It must have been late in the morning, past three o’clock, when, after 
& genuine romp through the merry figures of the army quadrille, the 
dancers hurried out in couples to the club-rooms for a breath of fresh 
air and a sip of punch or lemonade, as tastes might demand. Among 
them strolled Grace with her partner, an aide-de-camp on the staff of 
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the commanding general, and with him she stopped one moment at a 
table where Colonel Pelham, with three or four oldsters, was deep in a 
game of whist. The colonel looked fondly up into her sweet, flushed, 
happy face, and taking the hand she had rested lightly on his shoulder, 
pressed it to his cheek, as he inquired,— 

“Having a good time, daughter? Any of these boys dance any 
better than your father could fifteen years ago?” Whereat everybody 
laughed. “ Fact,” he continued; “I wouldn’t mind trying a tilt with 
the majority of them now, except Ray or Truscott. How does Trus- 
cott dance, Gracie ?” 

“T haven’t met him, father. Is he here to-night?” 

“Here!” exclaimed the colonel. “Why! isn’t he? General,” he 
cried, turning suddenly to another table, where, all alone, sat the chief, 
absorbed, as was his wont, in a game of solitaire. “General, hasn’t 
Truscott reported? I declare I had forgotten.” 

“Not to me,” said the chief, looking up with an expression of 
evident anxiety. “Where’s Wickham?” A soldierly, black-haired, 
black-bearded officer stepped quickly to him. “ Wickham, didn’t you 
get reply to the dispatch to Sandy about Mr. Truscott?” 

“Yes, general. Truscott left the post before ten this morning.” 

Grace noticed a sudden twitch of the arm of the aide-de-camp on 
which her hand was resting. Looking quickly up, she saw him biting 
at the heavy moustache which shaded his mouth, though his sharp, eager 
eyes were fixed upon the general’s face. 

“T don’t understand it,” said Pelham, gravely. “It’s a long, rough, 
fifty-mile ride, but Truscott has often made it in ten hours.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Pelham,” quietly spoke the aide-de-camp. “There 
goes the waltz you promised Evans, and he will be tearing things to 
pieces in his efforts to find you if we don’t get back to the ball-room.” 
And with that he led her quickly away, talking laughingly, but in 
three minutes he was back beside his chief, and a hurried conversation 
took place in a low tone. 

“No, gentlemen,” Colonel Pelham was saying, in answer to a sug- 
gestion from the card-table, “it’s no case of a lost shoe or lame horse. 
Truscott never was known to lame a horse or to start with a loose shoe. 
Something has gone wrong, or he would have been here before ten 
o’clock, and now it’s half-past three.” Another minute, and after some 
muttered words with the general, Wickham and the aide-de-camp 
silently slipped out of the room. : 

Even the Pelham ball (as it was long afterwards termed among the 
participants) had to come to an end some time. Yet it was after four 
o’clock when the last waltz found still a dozen enthusiastic dancers 
gliding about the room, and the performer on the double-bass, falling 
asleep to the droning accompaniment of his own music, was aroused by 
a kick to the consciousness that his comrades were playing “ Home, 
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Sweet Home,” while he was still sawing away at his part of “ Kiinstler 
Leben.” From first to last it had been one glowing triumph for Grace, 
and her ladyship had listened with pardonable and parental pride to 
many a tribute to her daughter’s beauty, her winning ways, and unaffected 
manner. Now, as fleecy wraps were being donned previous to ven- 
turing forth into the sharp morning air, Mrs, Pelham stood at the door 
of the dressing-room exchanging last good-nights with those who had 
lingered to the end. Of these were our Camp Sandy party, one and 
all indefatigable dancers, except Lieutenant Wilkins who had long 
since been snoring with his head on his arms in a sheltered corner of 
the card-room; but even the asperity of his better-half had melted under 
the genial influences of such music, such partners, and such punch, and 
for once she had spared him public reprimand ; but the sight of her 
ladyship, smiling, portly, and majestic, showering confidential saluta- 
tions upon her intimates and condescension upon the juniors, was, as 
she happily expressed it, “‘the red rag for my bull,” and once more the 
matrons met with a clash, and one incident occurred to mar the equa- 
nimity with which Mrs, Pelham had witnessed her daughter’s triumph. 
It had required no keenness of perception throughout the evening to 
note how thoroughly she had kept Grace and her partners under view ; 
how eagerly she watched the devotions of Glenham; how frowningly 
the attentions of such ineligibles as Ray, Evans, Hunter, and the like 
had been regarded ; for poor as those youngsters might have been in 
pocket, in point of personal attractions poor Glenham had little to offer 
in competition with them. 

“ Ah, Mrs, Pelham,” said Mrs. Wilkins, halting in front of the 
colonel’s wife, “ Miss Gracie has won all hearts to-night. I predict it 
won’t be long before we have a grand wedding at this rate. Sure all 
the young fellows will be cutting one another’s throats if she isn’t 
married inside of the year.” 

Amazed at the effrontery of her manner, as well as stung by its fear- 
lessness, Mrs. Pelham’s portly bosom swelled with wrath, and the color 
surged to her forehead. In the desperately hopeless effort of crushing 
her foe with an overwhelming hauteur, she replied,— 

“Tt is to be hoped, Mrs. Wilkins, that my daughter will have too 
much character to rush into any such matrimonial gulf as you suggest. 
She will be guided by her parents, not by freak or fancy, and need be 
in no hurry.” 

“Deed and you’re right, Mrs. Pelham; she’ll never be in a hurry so 
long as only such brainless boys as Glenham are allowed to approach 
her. But wait till men like Truscott step in. It’s her father’s own 
daughter she’ll be then, or I’m mistaken.” And a sarcastic laugh was 
the only rejoinder her ladyship had time to make before Glenham and 
Grace appeared at her side; but wrath was in her heart and vengeance 
plotting in her brain as she turned to her escort. 
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It was so new to her to be braved and badgered this way by a woman 
vastly her inferior in social station ; the wife of an officer, to be sure, but 
that officer but an old lieutenant of her husband’s regiment, a man who, 
having rendered his country good service during the war of the Rebellion, 
had thankfully accepted a second lieutenancy in the regular cavalry at 
its close. He and his sharp-sighted, razor-tongued wife had “joined” 
together in ’67, and long association among ladies of refinement and 
culture had only slightly dulled the edges of her uncouthness; but she 
was a prudent, saving, and thrifty woman in her household ; had been 
a far more valuable helpmeet to patient, plodding Wilkins than he 
knew, and, except when indulging in a fit of ill temper and consequent 
explosiveness of language, she kept his home in reasonable comfort and 
his children in excellent dress and discipline. Policy she had, and cared 
to have, none. She had some warm impulses; was a faithful friend in 
time of trouble or illness ; had been a devoted nurse to young Gregg 
when he was down with the mountain fever, and to Plympton when he 
was slowly recovering from the wounds the pestilent Apaches had 
inflicted in the last fight he and her husband had had with them; but 
the moment another woman attempted to override or ignore her there 
rose in her bosom a spirit of resentment that overswept all bounds. 
She had neither education nor polish, but a faculty of saying just what 
she thought, and more too, and, to use her husband’s rueful admission, 
“She wasn’t afraid of the devil.” 

Still swelling with suppressed wrath was the colonel’s wife when 
Lieutenant Ray, with his cavalry circular (“cape” as they called it) 
thrown over his arm, re-entered and hastily approached her. Well he 
knew that madame had more than once that night looked askance at 
his attentions to Grace; possibly, too, he realized the importance of 
seizing upon the opportunity while it served, for his manner was defer- 
ential and courteous in the extreme as he bowed before her ladyship. 
“Colonel Pelham has been called off with the general, madame. I 
cannot imagine what is going on, but may I not have the honor of 
escorting you home?” 

Now, here was a young man who properly appreciated her position, 
or his own inferiority, no matter which. So lately dared by one of her 
own sex, her ladyship’s ruffled feathers were smoothed by the tone of 
deference with which the diplomatic Ray made tender of his services. 
Her flushed features unbent in a smile of patronizing (matronizing ?) 
consent, and, with a sweeping and comprehensive good-night bow to 
the throng, she accepted the subaltern’s arm and majestically left the 
hall. 

Gracie lingered, with Glenham flitting impatiently about her. There 
were so many good-nights to be said, so many repetitions of “Just the 
loveliest ball ever known,” so many projects for rides or drives and 
dances when they had had time to get over this one, though there was 
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not a belle present who did not profess her entire ability to start right 
on and begin all over again, but at last the group broke away, and in 
a few moments Arthur Glenham was leading his sweet partner up the 
winding path towards the general’s house, and not a soul was within 
earshot. 

Brilliantly the stars were gleaming in the rare purity of the Sierran 
atmosphere. Cold and calm and glittering they shone down upon the 
dark pine-crested heights, and upon the dim valley in which sleeping 
town and outlying cantonment -lay nestled. High aloft the studded 
girdle of Orion hung resplendent in the zenith, while farther west, 
from the lowering front of the great Bull, Aldebaran, radiant in his 
isolation, shone sparkling through the silent skies. Eastward, fringing 
the tumbling, ragged outline of the hills, a grayish pallor overspread 
the firmanent, but left in deeper shade all objects at their base. Here 
and there along the spurs of foot-hill glimmering lights betrayed the 
homes of the officers, and lower down, midway across the valley, a 
broad yellow glare shot athwart the high road from the doors of the 
post-trader’s, opened at that late hour presumably for the benefit of 
the drivers and hangers-on who had conveyed the guests from Prescott, 
but probably more to the benefit of the trader himself, for Arizona 
whisky is of the vile vilest. The last wagon-load had rolled away 
towards town, the beat of hoof and rumble of wheel dying in the 
distance full ten minutes ago, and still those enticing doors stood open, 
evidence of further patronage, yet no sound came from the usually 
noisy bar- or card-room. All was so still that the ery of the sentinel’s 
“ Half-past four o’clock and a-a-all’s well” rang through the frosty air 
like notes of clarion. 

Along the opposite ridge the dim night-lights at the hospital had 
given place to some unwonted illumination. Glenham and his com- 
panion strolling slowly up the path must have marked it, had she 
known how unusual a feature these lights were at Whipple, had he 
marked anything but the beauty of the sweet face that enchained his 
eyes. For a moment they paused midway up the steep and looked 
back towards the now deserted ball-room “whose lights were fled.” 
It lay in a little valley midway between them and a line of low one- 
storied buildings on the rise beyond. Oh, Glenham, where were your 
eyes that you noted not the lights moving rapidly to and fro among 
them, the offices of the adjutant-general and aides and the telegraph 
station? Where were your eyes that you saw not, still farther beyond, 
the line of windows in the cavalry quarters, or, down in the valley of 
the stream itself, the flitting lanterns in the stables and corral? Poor 
boy! he saw nothing, thought of nothing but the face and form beside 
him, the glorious eyes that had haunted his dreams for two long years. 
The pair had stopped one brief moment to look around at the scene 
they had so lately left, and she, noting how he had no eyes for aught 
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but her, marking with woman’s quick intuition the silence that had 
taken possession of him, dreading the avowal she knew must be trem- 
bling on his lips, strove to move on again, and broke nervously into 
speech, but he resisted the gentle effort, and looking up she met his 
gaze. With an intensity of longing she had never dreamed of seeing 
Glenham’s blue eyes were fastened passionately upon her face, drinking 
in her beauty. With a quick, impulsive movement he seized the slender 
hand that had lain upon his arm, and eagerly, brokenly, almost sob- 
bingly, the words burst from his lips,— - 

“Grace! Gracie! I can wait no longer. You know I love you; 
you must know it. Haven’t you one word of hope for me after all this 
long time ?” 

No time to hesitate now, no backward look or step; the plunge was 
taken; the words that, come what might, could never be forgotten, 
were spoken irrevocably. All along she had known they must be said, 
though in many a gentle way she had striven to give him to understand 
how hopeless it was, and now she must meet the words and, all too late, 
turn them back. Looking quickly into his quivering face, yet makng 
no effort to disengage the hand he clasped so tightly as almost to crush, 
her answer came like a cry of pain, “Oh, Mr. Glenham! I have 
tried so hard to avert this. I had hoped, almost prayed, you had for- 
gotten what—what you told me at West Point.” 

For a moment no further word was spoken. She could hear the 
heavy beating of his heart, the gasping sob that rose to his lips, as, in 
dumb misery, his head fell upon his breast. 

“Tf it had been a thing I could write of, I would have tried even 
harder to explain to you why it could never be,” she presently went 
on gently, almost caressingly, her tone was so full of sympathy and 
sorrow. “You remember, don’t you, that I told you two years ago, 
when you first spoke of—of this, that, though I did like you, it could 
only be like?” 

Mutely he bowed his head, then releasing her hands he clasped _ his 
own, and leaned drearily against the little tree that stood beside the 
path. Then once again his head drooped upon his breast, and, with 
sudden movement, he covered his face with his hands, and next great 
sobs shook his young frame. Distressed beyond measure, alarmed at 
his violent grief, Grace knew not what to do. The tears were streaming 
from her own eyes as she stretched forth her hands, and, clasping his 
wrist, strove to turn him towards her. “It breaks my heart to see you 
suffer so, and yet I have no words to comfort you. Oh, Arthur, I 
never deserved such. I never thought it possible. Why did you not 
believe me when I told you then? Surely, I have not let you cherish 
this feeling for me.” 

Almost roughly he shook her hand away, and started up. “I’m not 
reproaching you,” he said. ‘ You could not crush it out if you had 
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tried ten times as hard; but, Grace, Grace, I could not help hoping. 
You were so young then; your mother No! I couldn’t have 
crushed it even if she had not——” 

“She! my mother!” broke in Grace. “How do you mean, Mr. 
Glenham? Mother could never have induced you to believe other than 
what I told you.” 

But Glenham had no time to reply; a quick, springy step was 
heard approaching. In the dim light a soldierly form came swinging 
into the path, and, catching sight of the white “burnouse” which en- 
veloped Grace’s throat and head, Lieutenant Ray stopped and held out 
his hand. 

“Just in the nick of time, Miss Pelham. I’m off to join my troop 
fast as horse can take me. That you,Glenham? We'll probably meet 
again then. All you Sandy fellows are ordered out. The Tontos have 
jumped the reservation. Good-by, Miss Pelham. If you miss the 
tassel of your fan to-morrow don’t think you lost it, I stole it an 
hour ago.” And with that he bounded down the path. 

Even as he disappeared a ringing trumpet-call pealed stirringly 
through the air the well-known signal, “ Boots and Saddles!” and Glen- 
ham started from his attitude of utter despondency with an exclama- 
tion of almost fierce delight: “Thank God for that,—for anything of 
the sort!” And, dashing his hand across his eyes, the boy turned hastily 
up the path, leading his startled companion by the hand. 

“Tell me what it means, Mr. Glenham,” she said, as soon as she 
could recover breath. 

“ More fighting and scouting, I suppose. I hadn’t hoped for any- 
thing half so good,” he added, biting savagely at his lip. 

Two horses, held by an orderly, stood in front of the general’s 
quarters, and the door opening suddenly gave exit to the aide-de-camp 
who had been one of Grace’s devotees during the night. Springing 
down the steps, he swung into the saddle before he heard Glenham’s 
hail. 

“You'll find Turner and Raymond over at Wickham’s office,” was 
all he had time to say. “ They’ve got the orders for Sandy,” he called 
back as he disappeared, followed by his orderly. 

“Then it’s good-by, Grace,” said Glenham, slowly, as they ascended 
the steps. His voice was harsh and constrained, stern and harsh it 
sounded to her, but he was struggling against his deep emotion now, 
and the soldier in him rebelled at the betrayal of weakness. 

On the porch he stopped, still not looking in her face: “ I don’t 
know when we'll meet again. I did not mean to risk and lose all so 
soon, but—but I was a fool, I suppose. You let Ray have that tassel, 
give me this glove. It isn’t much to ask now.” 

It was Grace’s turn to be wellnigh weeping. Despite her efforts 
the great tears were coursing down her cheeks, and she could not trust 
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her voice to uttera word. The sight of his suffering, the utter de- 
jection of his tone and mien, were too much for her nature, always 
sympathetic, always gentle. 

“ Just one word, Grace,” he said, as he suddenly turned and seized 
her hands. “You say I must not hope. I’m going now without 
another plea. Tell me the truth, is there any man for whom you do 
care?” 

And her eyes, tear-dimmed, yet sweet and truthful, looked fearlessly 
up in his face. ‘No, Mr.Glenham, no.” He bent low over her hand, 
pressed it to his lips, and turned suddenly away. “No,” she cried, 
“no one whom I even like as I do you.” He would have turned once 
again to her, but the door opened suddenly, a broad light streamed 
out upon the porch, and Grace Pelham, her face flushed and wellnigh 
bathed in tears, confronted Jack Truscott. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BERMUDA FLOATING DRY-DOCK. 


Srx hundred miles from Hatteras, the nearest land, and nine hundred 
from Halifax and the Bahamas, lie the Bermudas, or “Somers’ Islands,” 
emeralds set in the blue Atlantic, whose waters carry a depth of over 
two thousand fathoms within gunshot of their shores. Discovered by 
Bermudez in 1515, and settled by the English in 1612, these inter- 
esting islands have since remained in their possession, improved and 
fortified from time to time, until the colony has now become the Malta 
of the North Atlantic, and one of the many outposts which circle the 
globe with England’s “ morning drum-beat,” and afford her, whether 
in peace or war, a most valuable station for repairing and refitting her 
fleets. 

Famous as is Gibraltar for its impregnable rock, no less well pro- 
tected is Bermuda by its submarine rocks and reefs partly coral and 
partly volcanic surrounding the islands, and for a distance northwest 
of twelve miles from the shore. The only entrance to its land-locked 
harbor and anchorage is at the northeast corner of the main island, at 
the town of St. George, where vessels of any size can enter, but requir- 
ing experienced pilots and by daylight only, so narrow and winding is 
the channel indicated only by its white sandy bottom between the dark 
patches of coral reefs, 

The group of the Bermuda Islands shows the outline of a fish-hook, 
with a thick shank and a spur on its inside, where lies the chief town 
Hamilton, the seat of government. And at the extreme end of the 
point, some sixteen miles from the entrance, is the dock-yard on Ireland 
Island, with its machine-shops and basin all commanded by a well-built 
fort, and equipped with the necessary tools for repairing war-vessels. 

To a seaman, the most interesting object here is the floating iron 
dry-dock, made in England in 1868, and towed to its berth, without a 
mishap, in 1869,—the only one of similar principle known. It is built 
of iron boiler-plate, and in section is shaped like the letter U. It 
weighs eight thousand three hundred and forty tons, and will lift en- 
tirely out of the water any vessel not over three hundred and thirty feet 
long and ten thousand tons displacement. It is three hundred and 
eighty feet long, and one hundred and twenty-four feet beam, over all ; 
three hundred and thirty feet long between end caissons, and eighty- 
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four feet beam in the clear, inside. It has three million rivets, weighing 
eight hundred tons, It is divided longitudinally into eight water-tight 
compartments, and transversely into six chambers of same description, 
thus containing forty-eight distinct water-tight cells, besides those for 
engine-rooms, wells, etc. There are eight pumps of ten horse-power 
each, which all working, will lift sixteen tons of water per minute. 
Each chamber is fitted with a separate valve, worked from the upper 
deck. A valuable feature is, that any of its compartments may be filled 
independently of the others, thus permitting the whole dock to be 
careened for cleaning or repairs. By filling the chambers on one side 
with about four thousand tons of water, it can be tilted until its keel is 
five feet above the water-line. 

When the exposed bilge and side is cleaned, calked, or repaired, 
the water is allowed to escape, the dock rights, and the operation is re- 
peated on the other side, thus securing a thorough overhauling of the 
entire bottom. 

This dock was designed and built by Campbell & Johnston, at 
North Woolwich, England, and was towed in thirty-five days from 
the Downs to Bermuda by the “ Northumberland” and “ Agincourt,” 
relieved at the Madeiras by the “ Warrior” and “ Black Prince,” both 
awaiting, with one thousand tons of coal each, the arrival of the two 
first-named men-of-war. The “ Terrible” followed in the wake of the 
dry-dock to assist in steering, and the “ Lapwing” steamed ahead as 
scout. In June, 1869, the dry-dock and its convoy reached Bermuda 
in perfect safety, so well were all the arrangements made for its passage. 

The “ Royal Alfred,” “ Bellerophon,” “ Northampton,” and many 
other large vessels have been raised by this dry-dock, which has worked 
in every way satisfactorily. Its cost, exclusive of towing to Bermuda, 
was about four hundred and fifty thousand pounds, or two million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

A short description of these islands may interest the readers of 
THE Unitep SERVICE. 

They lie in 32° north latitude, and 65° west longitude. The Gulf 
Stream flows to their north and west, the Sargasso Sea is a few hun- 
dred miles to the southeast, and the tropics the same distance to the 
southward. With such surroundings, the climate is semi-tropical, the 
mercury never falling below 50° F., and rarely rising above 90°. 
The geological formation is partly coral and volcanic, forming limestone 
and coral rock on the surface. The latter is very soft, and is readily 
cut with the chisel and saw into any shapes required for building. 
When first quarried this rock is white, but turns gray after exposure. 
As the roofs are also made of tiles of the same material, and kept well 
whitewashed or painted to keep out the damp, the white houses form 
a pleasing contrast to the evergreen surface of the islands. 

There being no streams, springs, nor wells, each house has one or 
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more tanks under the surface of the ground, into which is led all the 
water which falls on the roof, supplying the family with good soft 
water for washing and cooking, and not unpleasant to the taste. In 
some places, such as the vicinity of barracks, where the roof supply 
would be insufficient, large sloping patches of rock are stripped of their 
sod, and the supply thus reinforced. The average rainfall is fifty 
inches; about the same as ours, east of the Alleghenies. 

The islands are covered with an indigenous growth of cedar, some 
trees large enough for ship-building; but tropical trees and plants of 
almost every description grow in the open air. The banana-tree is as 
plenty as the apple with us, and rows of oleanders, with their rich 
flowers and sweet perfume, line the public roads; not the delicate 
plants here nursed with so much care, but vigorous young trees fifteen 
feet high. The waters are crystal clear, and abound with fish of various 
species, many very palatable for the table. 

The population of the Bermudas is about seventeen thousand (over 
one-half colored), including the military, of whom there are generally 
two regiments. Their area is only nineteen square miles. Their im- 
ports and exports amount to about one million five hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, of which about two-thirds are to and from the 
United States. ' 

During the “ season,” from November to May, the climate is delight- 


ful. The governor and gentry of the islands are most hospitable in their 
treatment of visitors, and the presence of the military and officers of the 
fleet which generally winters here has made the place very attractive 
to the health- or pleasure-seeking stranger, and accounts for the large 
number of the best elements of our American society which visit these 
pleasant islands. 


G. A. NIcHOLs. 





THE NATIONAL GUARD BILL IN CON- 
GRESS. 


At the present time, when Congress seems to awaken to the fact that 
some steps must be taken to put our small army and navy on a larger 
and more effective basis, it may not be uninteresting to see what is being 
done to reorganize the reserve,—the National Guard. 

As our army is very small, it makes it incumbent upon the States to 
keep up some kind of volunteer militia that can be called upon as a 
reserve in case of war, or cope with internal rebellion and riot. For 
this reason a majority of the States have thus formed militia organiza- 
tions, and have passed various laws to govern them. Unfortunately, 
there has been no regular system, and as each State has worked by itself, 
the result is a multiplicity of laws, regulations, uniforms, and arms, 

In order to correct this evil it was necessary that some steps should 
be taken by the militia of the different States, and that they should all 
agree on some uniform system. It was owing to this that the National 
Guard Association of the United States was formed by officers of the 
National Guard in a majority of the States having militia, and it is 
through this association that the present militia bill is now before 
Congress. 

During the fall of 1878 an article written by General T. F. Roden- 
bough, formerly of the Second Cavalry, and now assistant inspector- 
general of New York, in the National Guardsman, a small paper then 
published in New York, attracted a great deal of attention from mili- 
tary men, and resulted in letters, inclosing this article on militia reform, 
being sent to the adjutant-generals of each State, in October, 1878. 
This resulted in an informal convention being held, to discuss what 
measures could be taken to improve the Guard. This convention met 
in New York, January 16, 1879, at which eighteen States were repre- 
sented,— Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
and California, many being represented by their adjutant-generals. 
They formed themselves into an association, and a bill to Congress was 
framed, an executive committee — and they adjourned to meet 
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in St. Louis, October 1, 1879. The bill was sent to Congress, but 
received too late to be acted on. 

The second convention met in St. Louis at the time stated. Four 
new States were represented,—Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Indiana,—making twenty-two that so far had acted together. The bill 
drawn up by this convention was substantially the same, except that it 
provided for the distribution of the money appropriated according to 
population, instead of on the basis of their uniformed militia. The 
latter certainly is the best, as it prevents States which have no militia 
from appropriating the money for other purposes, and thus encourages 
them to form a militia if they have none. In the vote taken on this 
point, it was curious to note that all States which had no militia voted _ 
on the population basis, while those that had a militia voted to have 
only the actual militia recognized. This bill was introduced by General 
Scales, of North Carolina, and the committee in the House recommended 
its passage. The Senate committee reported it adversely, not taking 
the trouble to look into the subject carefully, and pwing largely to the 
production of a letter written by one of the ablest brigade commanders 
in this State against the bill, and written the year previous, while, I 
believe, at the time the letter was read his views had changed. Strange 
to say, not one of the committee of our association who took the bill to 
Congress was called before the Senate committee, or had a chance of 
being heard. 

The next convention was held in Philadelphia, March 8 and 9, 
1881, and it’was decided to send memorials to the members of Con- 
gress, signed by the prominent officers of the National Guard of their 
respective States, asking that a bill be framed to cover our wants. We 
decided not to frame a particular bill, but only to give the committees 
in Congress a general one, allowing them to draw up the particular 
conditions themselves, for no matter how perfect a bill might be, com- 
mittees feel bound to change it, more or less; and by giving them the 
points, and letting them draw it up, it is less apt to be changed. It is 
well to remember that the militia law of 1792, instituted by General 
Knox, General Washington’s Secretary of War, has, with few excep- 
tions, remained intact down to the present time. In 1808 an annual 
appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars was added. As this 
was intended for a militia for a population of between seven and eight 
millions in seventeen States, it is insufficient for our fifty millions in 
thirty-eight States. 

The petition to Congress is as follows: 


“ To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives : 

“The National Guard Association of the United States, composed 
of delegates from the active militia of the various States, respectfully 
represents : 
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“ That the existing militia law has for many years been inoperative, 
for the reason that changes of circumstance and condition since its origi- 
nal enactment in 1792 would make any attempt to enforce its provisions 
now both absurd and impracticable. The law requires military duty 
from every citizen between eighteen and forty-five years of age, and 
requires each individual to provide himself with arms, ammunition, 
and knapsack. If the law should be enforced, the armed militia force 
of the country would amount to nearly seven million men. In place 
of the militia required by this law, the States have fostered volunteer 
militia organizations, which have gradually increased, until now they 
constitute the only actual militia force. Several causes operate to hin- 
der the efforts of the volunteer militia to perfect their organization, 
among which we would designate: 

“ First. The fact that they are not recognized by Federal laws. 

“Second. That the annual appropriation of two hundred thousand 
dollars for the militia, originally enacted in 1808, is entirely inadequate 
to properly equip the existing volunteer force. 

“ Third. That owing to the phraseology of the law, the purpose of 
the annual appropriation is limited to supplying arms and equipments, 
and that camp equipage, clothing, blankets, and other articles abso- 
lutely needed by the militia cannot be procured by them, except in 
those States that make State appropriations to supply them. 

“We deem it unnecessary to present any argument as to the ab- 
solute necessity, under our form of government, of a well-organized, 
well-instructed militia, thoroughly equipped and ready for instant use. 
Hitherto such militia has only existed through the necessities of some 
of the individual States, or the voluntary exertions of a few individuals. 
We believe that the militia law requires thorough revision to adapt it 
to the militia organizations that time has demonstrated to be the only 
practicable ones. 

“We are opposed to any change in the relations between the Fed- 
eral government and the militia that have now become well established 
by long custom. We are opposed to any change in the relative author- 
ity now exercised by the Federal and State governments over the mili- 
tia, and we are opposed to any interference in the existing militia or- 
ganizations of the States, or the creation of a new force. But we do 
most earnestly recommend and urge that the law should be adapted to 
the changes that have occurred in the organization of the militia, and 
make a necessary provision for them. 

“We, therefore, recommend and ask that the existing militia law 
be amended as follows: 

“1st. To divide the enrolled militia into two classes,—the active 
and inactive. 

“2d. To recognize the volunteer militia organizations of the re- 
spective States as the ‘active militia.’ 
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“3d. To increase the annual appropriation for the militia to one 
million dollars. 

“4th. To provide that the annual appropriation be applied to fur- 
nishing clothing and camp equipage, as well as arms and equipments, 
or, when desired by any State, may be applied to the payments of its 
militia for duty in annual camps of instruction.” 









This petition, signed, by order of the association, by the president 
and corresponding secretary, was transmitted to Congress in December, 
and was presented by the chair in the Senate and by several members 
in the House. This is not all; let us see what is being done separately 
by the National Guard organizations themselves. 

Last July letters were sent to the adjutant-generals of every State, 
asking for the addresses of the commanding officers of the organizations 
in their States, and stating the reasons for so applying. Twenty-nine 
States replied. Those that did not were Maryland, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Arkansas, Colorado, and Oregon. Since 
then, however, it has been found that four of them have no Guard, and 
two of them have replied later. 

To these commanding officers letters were then sent, asking them 

to furnish this association with certain data relative to their commands, 
and most of them have replied, and with considerable interest in Na- 
tional Guard affairs. Up to the present time one hundred and ninety- 
one organizations have been heard from. To these latter, and to the 
adjutant-generals themselves, these memorials to Congress were sent, 
asking that they be signed in duplicate, one being forwarded to their 
Representative in Congress and the other to one of the Senators of 
their State. These petitions have been coming into Congress very fast, 
The interest shown generally by the National Guard throughout the 
country, and by the adjutant-generals of the States, by letters approv- 
ing of the movement of the association, and by letters to Congress 
asking members to support the bill, shows that the Guard sees the 
necessity of some such action being taken, and that it is a national 
movement. 
i When heads of military departments in such States as Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin are interesting themselves in having these 
| petitions signed by all the National Guard in their States, it should 
: have some influence on Congress. 

I might add other powerful States that are bringing their influence 
to bear as much as possible, such as Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana, and Virginia. 
A movement like this ought not to be despised by Congress when done 
purely in the interest of the country, by men who have nothing to gain 
by it personally, and whose influence extends throughout the country 
generally. 
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The chief points in the bill now before Congress, and presented by 
Hon. R. M. A. Hawk, of Illinois, are as follows: 

To limit the number of men in each State to seven hundred for each 
Representative in Congress. As we have two hundred and ninety-three 
Representatives, this will give us a reserve force of two hundred and 
five thousand one hundred men. A board from the different States 
will design some general service uniform to be furnished by the gov- 
ernment. This does not interfere with the fancy full-dress uniforms 
that some of the States authorize for parades. This board is to draw 
up a set of uniform regulations, etc., to be followed out by the National 
Guard in all that pertains to supplies, etc., drawn from the government, 
and to their better instruction and discipline; but these regulations will 
not interfere with the special regulations for the militia now in force in 
the different States. The arms and ammunition are to be furnished by 
the government. This will cost no more than to have the government 
give the States the money to select their own; it makes uniformity of 
calibre, and, besides, will enlarge the working capacities of our arsenals, 
an important item in a sudden call on them for a large supply of arms. 
I believe to-day there is only a reserve supply of twenty thousand. 

The States will make annual reports to the general government, that 
it may know what force exists, and the government will send inspectors, 
but without any rank or authority over the Guard, to verify the reports 
of State inspectors at inspections, so that the money will be properly 
paid to actual organizations and not to paper ones. 

In case any colonel desires for an adjutant an officer of experience 
in the army, he may apply for one to the War Department, through his 
governor, and the Department may detail an officer, who must have 
seen at least three years’ service in the field, providing it is agreeable to 
the officer and those who apply for him. The same detail may be 
made for adjutant-generals of States, or assistant adjutant-generals of 
divisions or brigades. 

All troops will be required to go into camp once a year for a week, 
and the appropriation in the bill may be applied for their pay, subsist- 
ence, etc:, the government furnishing the camp equipage, ete. There is 
nothing difficult in this, as to-day the troops of Vermont, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa 
have annual encampments. 

In case of war and a call for troops being made, the government 
reserves the right to brigade and division them and appoint their com- 
manders. This is as it should be, for the Guard is loaded up now with 
too many brigadiers and staff-officers. One State, I know, has thirty- 
two personal aides on the governor’s staff, of which eighteen are col- 
onels and fourteen are majors,—a small cavalry corps. Another State 
has eight hundred men, and these form a division, divided into two 
brigades. 
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These are the general features of the bill, which will certainly be 
of great benefit to the National Guard, and will break up many absurd 
regulations and customs now in existence. 

We all feel that something has got to be done. No better time than 
now, and it is to be hoped Congress will take some action in the matter. 
As we stand to-day we are defenseless, we are unarmed. We have no 
army to defend our shores, no navy to attack another’s. Any day may 
see trouble. Great nations across the seas will try to force their opinions 
upon us, as lesser nations to the south will refuse to have us force our 
opinions upon them, and where will we be save for the torpedo? which, 
unfortunately, can only defend us when the enemy is stupid enough to 
run against it. 

A great country like this has a destiny to fulfill, a policy to carry 
out. Let us see that that reserve force is raised which will make her 
great and powerful, and which, ever loyal to her, will always be ready 
to maintain on this continent the successful policy of our forefathers. 


W. Borrum WETMORE, 
Cor. Secretary National Guard Association of the United States. 





SOMETHING OF THE NAVY FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


From a modest little volume bearing the imprint “ Navy Commis- 
sioner’s Office, 1828,” and containing the report of Naval Secretary 
Samuel L. Southard, I make a few extracts which may be of interest 
to those who were in the service before the steam and iron age, and I 
hope equally so to those who have succeeded to the glory of the historical 
names mentioned herein. 

On the fly-leaf is written in clear round-hand “Ch. W. Golds- 
borough.” Who washe? Perhaps some old officer can answer.' The 
name of Lieutenant William Randolph also appears, stating that he 
was dismissed the service. If I mistake not he was the one who a year 
after struck President Andrew Jackson in the face while he was making 
a pleasure-trip down the Potomac. Fortunately for him the omnipresent 
cane of “Old Hickory” was not at hand, or he would have received 
such a drubbing that he would not cared to have repeated the experi- 
ment. A gentleman on board offered to shoot Randolph, but the 
President indignantly rejected the proposal, and he was hustled off at 
the nearest landing. 

Perhaps some old hero may read this sketch and recall the days 
when, as a youthful midshipman, he trod the deck of a miniature world 
inhabited by eight hundred men or more, with triple ports and towering 
masts; when blocks were rope-strapped, and canvas and running- 
rigging were all hemp. The bo’sun’s mate swung his cat; grog was 
served at seven bells, and officers sometimes got under the table after 
dinner. 

The picture, so far as the vessel is concerned, is beautifully set forth in 
the October number of this magazine by Commander William Gibson,— 

1 From Hamersly’s ‘‘ Naval Encyclopedia,” page 314, it appears that Charles 
W. Goldsborough was the first chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing ; 
was born in Cambridge, Maryland, April 18, 1779, and died in Washington Decem- 
ber, 1848. He was chief clerk of the Navy Department under Stoddart, Smith, 
and Hamilton, and was secretary of the Navy Board until separate bureaus were 
established. He was author of the ‘‘ Naval Chronicle.’’ Rear-Admiral Louis M. 
Goldsborough and Commodore John R. Goldsborough, both now deceased, were his 
sons, as is also Mr. H. A. Goldsborough, the present chief clerk in the Bureau of 
Construction and Repairs.—Eps. 
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‘‘ High over all the flag-ship lifts 

Her triple deck and tapering spars ; 
A piece of sky in cloudy drifts, 

Her pennant ripples with its stars ; 
And see the signal’s colored words, 

As in old missals,—blue, red, white,— 
Answered, as migratory birds 

Their leader, closing up for night. 


‘¢O sea-bird on thy billows blown! 

O stately swan on stream or lake! 
War-eagle to the welkin flown, 

At home where flapping thunders wake! 
Exult in kinship to the form 

That, on the deep, with shifting wing 
Shaped to the zephyr or the storm, 

Looks native and a conscious thing !”’ 


The marine monster, iron-clad, has taken the place of the ship of 
the line and the stately frigate; the ram and torpedo have forever dis- 
placed the long thirty-twos and carronades peering through some seventy 
ports. 

The Secretary calls special attention to hospital aid for sick and dis- 
abled seamen, and states that “no houses have been erected, and no 
system formed for such persons,” and eloquently adds, “ Yielding con- 


stantly through many successive years a portion of their monthly pay 
for this object, they have seen no benefit result from it, and have found 
only temporary and uncomfortable abodes provided for them in old 
age, disease, and distress. For the future, they may look forward to 
accommodations worthy of the service in which they have labored and 
bled.” 

The medical staff come in for the following: “ Difficulties have 
arisen in executing the law of the 24th May last, for the better organi- 
zation of the medical department of the navy, arising from what is 
supposed to have been an error in the wording of the law. The first 
section prescribes the manner of admission to the rank of assistant sur- 
geon, and requires an examination by a board of naval surgeons, of 
all the candidates for that office, and an approval by the board. It 
also requires a service at sea of two years as assistant surgeon, and an 
examination before promotion to the rank of surgeon. These provisions 
of the law are in strict conformity with the previous rules and practice 
of this Department since May, 1824. The fourth section declares 
‘that every surgeon who shall have received his appointment, as is here- 
inbefore provided for, shall receive fifty dollars a month and two 
rations a day; after five years’ service he shall be entitled to receive 
fifty-five dollars a month and an additional ration a day ; and after ten 
years’ service,’ etc. In acting upon this law, the words ‘as is herein- 
before provided for’ have been construed to apply only to those who 
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have received their appointments after the examination prescribed in 
the first section, which excluded from the increased pay all the surgeons 
now upon the list. The first examinations were in 1824, and there 
are none who have been examined previous to their promotions who 
have been five years in the service. None have, therefore, received the 
increased pay, except when at sea, and paid under the fifth section. It 
is confidently believed that Congress did not intend either to require 
those who were already commissioned surgeons in the navy to undergo 
an examination, or to deprive those who have faithfully served the 
public for many years of the additional pay, while it was allowed to 
younger officers. Legislative explanation will be necessary to insure 
them the advantages which the law was probably intended to confer.” 

From the foregoing it would seem that the condition of medical 
officers has been much improved in the last half-century as regards 
compensation and assimilated rank. The engineer was then unborn, 
but whether the same hostility between the line and staff existed then 
as at present is not stated. 

The next subject claiming attention was the erection of a break- 
water near the mouth of the Delaware Bay. Immediate measures were 
taken to advance the work. C.C. Biddle, of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed the agent for the disbursement of the money. Commodore 
Rogers, General Bernard, and Wm. Strickland, Esq., were appointed 
commissioners to select a site and prepare a plan and estimates for the 
work, for the approval of the Executive, and naval officers placed 
under their control to make the necessary soundings and surveys. 

The efforts to suppress the African slave-trade caused the Depart- 
ment some expense and trouble. Nineteen thousand nine hundred and 
four dollars and fifty-five cents was expended to establish an agency 
for its prevention on the African coast, but the agents died so fast 
and left their accounts and papers in such a condition that the Fourth 
Auditor was unable to make a very prompt settlement. The report 
goes on to say: 

“The concerns of the agency are believed to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. There are few, if any, Africans at it who occasion expense to 
the government. On the death of Mr. Ashmun, Dr. Randall was ap- 
pointed agent. So many of the agents had died, and so many difficul- 
ties had arisen from that cause, both in the proper care of the business 
and property of the agency and in rendering and settling the accounts, 
that it was thought expedient to appoint an assistant agent, at a small 
salary, to accompany Dr. Randall. 

“There are at this time in the United States only two persons 
coming within the description of our laws, subjecting them to removal 
to the agency. These were brought into the port of Mobile in the year 
1819, and being very young, were, by the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, placed under the care of the collector of that port. Orders have 
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been recently given to send them to Baltimore, with a view to their 
transportation under the law. Information has also been received that 
one hundred and twenty-one Africans have been landed at Key West 
from a Spanish slave-trading vessel, stranded within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, while pursued by an armed schooner in his Britannic 
Majesty’s service. No provision by Congress was made for removing 
them from the territory of the United States or disposing of them in 
any other manner. They still remain in custody of the marshal of 
Florida. He was advised to hire them out, or otherwise dispose of 
them, in such manner as to cause least expense, until legal provision 
should be made on the subject. It is presumed that he has so done.” 

The marshal sent in his “ little” bill a few months after, which was 
so large that the Department refused to pay it, and it is doubtful if that 
shipment of Africans ever saw their native land again. 

Trespasses continued on the public lands. Every means were taken 
by the Navy and Treasury Departments to repress them, and with 
some success. But the inlets were so numerous and the coast of Florida 
so extensive, that the vessels in the navy and revenue service were not 
competent to watch every part of it without an entire neglect of other 
duties. 

In 1828 the “ Peacock” was sent from New York to the Pacific 
Ocean and South Sea, under the command of Master-Commandant 
Jones, with instructions to examine the coasts, islands, harbors, shoals, 
and reefs in those seas, and to ascertain their “true location and de- 
scription.” Measures were taken to procure information from citizens 
who had been employed in the navigation of those seas, and who pos- 
sessed information derived from experience, which was confined very 
much to themselves, their log-books and journals. The Secretary fur- 
ther observes : 

“Those who have been the most acquainted, by business and in- 
terest, with that portion of the globe, feel the deepest solicitude for the 
success of the enterprise. The expedition will be enabled to sail with 
better guides than possessed by those who embark in similar under- 
takings. 

“With a view to give the most useful character to the enterprise, it 
is important that persons skilled in the various branches of science 
should partake in it. Correspondence has, therefore, been held with 
scientific men, and some selections have been made, and others are now 
making by the Department, of astronomers, naturalists, and others, who 
are willing to encounter the toil, and will be able to bring home to us 
results which will advance the honor and promote the interests of the 
nation.” 

The following interesting prophecy has not been fulfilled in every 
particular, and had the Honorable Secretary been at the head of affairs 
during the late war he would have had his hands full. He writes: 
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“In the building, equipment, and preparation of our vessels for sea 
increasing skill and economy are manifested ; and although further im- 
provements will no doubt continue to be made, we have the satisfaction 
of believing that we suffer no disgrace when our vessels are compared 
with those of the most maritime and naval nations. Our navy is yet 
small in numbers, though we hope not feeble in efficiency. Including 
the vessels built and building, and for which provision has been made 
by law, there are twelve ships of the line, twenty frigates, sixteen sloops- 
of-war, and four schooners. These are sufficient for the present wants 
and interest of the nation, and their increase, to any great extent, will 
not be required for a long period in our future history. No condition 
of either our commercial or political relations will permit its diminu- 
tion. No probable change can demand a large augmentation. Under 
wise and efficient administration our coasts and commercial interests 
may always be protected by an active force not much, if anything, be- 
yond eighteen ships of the line, twenty frigates, thirty sloops and 
smaller vessels, and ten or twelve steam-batteries. Our safety lies in 
our peculiar position, and in having our small navy in the most perfect 
state for efficiency and action. 

“In the Mediterranean, piracy, which excited the fears of our mer- 
cantile fellow-citizens, and induced Congress, at the last session, to in- 
crease our force, has been diminished by various causes. The activity 
of our vessels, the presence of fleets belonging to several of the princi- 
pal powers of Europe, the restraints of the existing authorities in 
Greece, and the system of convoy which has been pursued have all 
operated to this desirable result. Still there is danger to be appre- 
hended, and our squadron cannot be diminished. This danger does 
not arise so much from piratical cruisers as from vessels being becalmed 
in the night near the shore of some of the small islands, from which 
attacks are made in boats by the lawless inhabitants. 

“Both in enlisting and discharging seamen the usual difficulties 
have been found. The ordinary length of our cruises is three years; 
but in consequence of the slow manner in which they are enlisted, it is 
impracticable to send a vessel, especially a large one, to sea manned 
with those who all have three years to serve. About one-fourth of all 
our crews, when they leave the United States, are bound to serve from 
three months to a year less than that period. The vessel must there- 
fore be recalled before that time expires, or a portion of them be en- 
titled to their discharge before its return. It is unpleasant both to 
themselves and the government to give them a discharge in a foreign 
country ; but when they are entitled to it, our officers have been in- 
structed to give it if demanded, and there is an unwillingness to enter 
for the remainder of the cruise. Some are always so discharged, and 
others enlisted in their places. The only remedies are either enlisting 
for a longer, or recalling our vessels in a shorter, period. The former 
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would violate the law; the latter would create a large expense to the 
government. It is gratifying to state that no serious evil has as 
yet resulted from this cause, although it has sometimes placed our 
officers in an unpleasant situation, and should as far as practicable be 
avoided.” 

Here follows a good argument in favor of training-ships and naval 
apprentices : 

“When seamen’ demand their discharges abroad, and their places 
are to be supplied, foreigners of every nation are taken; and from the 
manner in which our ordinary enlistments are made many such are 
found among our crews at all times. They are a distinct class of peo- 
ple from those useful citizens who have sought protection under our 
institutions and made our country their home. Very few of them 
have their interest located here, or are bound to us by one of all the 
ties which connect man with his country. They produce a large pro- 
portion of the offenses and insubordination of which we have to com- 
plain, and when their time expires abroad seldom return, for their 
home is not here. Instructions have been given to avoid them in en- 
listments ; and it is hoped the time is not distant when wise legislative 
enactments will raise up an abundance of seamen, acquainted with and 
attached to the service, whose interests and hopes are centred in our 
country.” 

The following inequalities of pay are duly set forth: 

“The amount of pay estimated is greater than it was last year, 
which arises from the laws increasing the pay of lieutenants, surgeons, 
and surgeons’ mates, and from the number of passed midshipmen. 
These classes of officers are the most numerous, and a small addition to 
their pay necessarily swells the estimate more than a like increase to 
the other grades would do. I would respectfully suggest that these 
laws, just in themselves, and meeting as they did the approbation of a 
large majority of Congress, have created an inequality which ought to 
be remedied. The pay of the oldest captain in the service while in 
command of the largest squadron is but two thousand six hundred and 
sixty dollars; of a captain in command of a frigate, but nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty dollars; while the surgeon of a squadron, of twenty 
years’ standing, receives two thousand four hundred and twenty dollars; 
and of ten years, two thousand three hundred dollars. The youngest 
lieutenant receives within a few dollars as much as a master-command- 
ant; a surgeon of ten, more. Other inequalities not less striking will 
be perceived on examination of the law. This advanced pay of infe- 
rior ranks, though not complained of by others, cannot fail to produce 
unpleasant and painful feelings. It violates the only true principles 
upon which compensation is made to public officers,—that it should be 
graduated by length of service, rank, and responsibility. In no nation, 
not even in our own, has the pay of any officers, civil or military, been 
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so low as that of some of the grades in our navy. It is unequal to 
their services and responsibilities. No officer can support his family 
at home and maintain himself upon it without involving himself in 
difficulty, to avoid which there is a strong temptation to such stations 
on land.” 

The closing of the report would, in most particulars, hardly be out 
of place at the present day : 

“In closing this report, I beg leave again respectfully to recall 
your attention to views heretofore presented on several topics of deep 
and increasing interest to the navy. A survey of the coast, and reor- 
ganization both of the navy and marine corps; a criminal code; an 
increase of rank; a naval school; a suitable provision for naval hos- 
pitals ; a passage across the Isthmus to the Pacific; a system for form- 
ing and educating American seamen sufficient for our wants, are all 
subjects which hourly augment in importance. They have been so 
repeatedly presented by this Department that it is feared a repetition of 
the considerations by which their importance is sustained might induce 
a charge of urgency, unbecoming the nature of this report. But the 
greater part of them are so essential to the naval service that a sense of 
duty impels me once more to suggest them; and I must seek in the 
conviction which I have of their value an apology for the repetition. 
They embrace interests much too dear not to be urged, even to the 
verge of importunity. Prudent regulations on those subjects would 
advance everything precious in our naval establishment. Our navy, 
during the short period of its existence, has rendered incalculable ser- 
vice to the defense, prosperity, and glory of the nation, and never fails 
to find its place in our fondest anticipations of the future. It deserves 
to be sustained, by devoted attention to its wants, by wise laws, and 
liberal appropriations.” 

The following list of vessels in commission during the year 1828 
may be of historical interest : 

Mediterranean Station.—“ Delaware,” 74, Commodore W. M. Crane; 
“ Java,” 44, Captain J. Downes; “Constitution,” 44, Captain D. T. 
Patterson ; “ Lexington,” 18, Master-Commandant Hunter ; “ Warren,” 
18, Master-Commandant Kearny; “ Fairfield,” 18; “ Porpoise,” 12, 
Lieutenant J. H. Bell. 

Pacific Station.—“ Brandywine,” 44, Commodore J. Jones; “ Vin- 
cennes,” 18, Master-Commandant Finch; “Dolphin,” 12, Master- 
Commandant Rosseau. 

Brazil Station.—“ Macedonian,” 36, Commodore J. Biddle; “ Bos- 
ton,” 18, Master-Commandant Hoffman. 

West India Station.—Commodore Charles G. Ridgley. “ Natchez,” 
18, Master-Commandant Budd; “Erie,” 18, Master-Commandant 
Turner ; “ Hornet,” 18, Master-Commandant Claxton; “ Falmouth,” 
18, Master-Commandant Morgan; “Grampus,” 12, Lieutenant Lat- 
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imer; “Shark,” 12, Lieutenant Adams, sailed for the coast of Africa 
and thence to the West Indies. 

Exploring Expedition.—“ Peacock,” 18, Master-Commandant Jones. 

Among the officers notified to hold themselves in readiness are 
Captains Thompson and Sloat, also Commodore J. O. Creighton is 
ordered to the Brazil Station. 

Among the ships building and undergoing repairs are mentioned 
the “Cumberland” frigate, of 1862 sad memory. The “Constitution” 
was in need of extensive repairs. The “Pennsylvania” required three 
hundred days to get ready for sea. The “Cyane,” built of British oak, 
and fitting for sea. The ships “Ohio,” “Washington,” “Vermont,” 
and “Franklin” were in ordinary, also the frigates “ United States,” 
“ Potomac,” and “Congress,” while the “Constellation” and “John 
Adams” had just returned from a foreign cruise. 

F. JoRDAN. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE, 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “ LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 235.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN IRISH SCHOOL-MASTER, AND HIS DIFFICULTIES ON FIRST ENTER- 
ING SERVICE—A MIDSHIPMEN’S SUPPER AND A GOOSE WITHOUT 
LEGS OR WINGS—A CATERER’S APPEAL TO THE MESS, AND THE 
DISCOMFITURE OF A SCHOOL-MASTER. 


THE object of these pages is not so much to tell of my own adventures 
as to relate the curious scenes I have witnessed and the wonderful stories 
I have heard in the navy. But I cannot omit telling about the re- 
markable supper I sat down to on the first day I joined a ship of war. 
I have partaken of many since, but do not remember one that afforded 
me more amusement. 

Our mess was composed of eight midshipmen, all youngsters, the 
captain’s clerk, and a most curious-looking individual, who ranked as 
school-master. Poor Mr. O’Classics! (for such was his name,) I shall 
never forget the persecutions he underwent from the midshipmen, and 
I think that to his dying day he must have shuddered whenever he 
heard the name mentioned. He was an Irishman by birth, had only 
been in the country three years, and had a strong touch of that “ beau- 
tiful rich brogue” so feelingly alluded to by one of our great men. He 
had joined the ship this day, and had never in his life before set foot 
on board a man-of-war. He had already got into innumerable diffi- 
culties, and just before supper was announced had opened his battery 
on the mess-boy for not showing him where his chamber was! 

“‘An’ is this the place, my man, where I am to pack away me 
beautiful clothes in, sure? An’ faith is it a closet ye offer a gintil- 
-man, when he expicted a good mahogany bureau? Be the powers of 
Saint Pathrick, who killed all the snakes in Ireland, if ye don’t trate me 
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better than that, may I bother my grandmother but ye’ll get small 
book-learning out av me!” 

“There is where the midshipmen keep their clothes, sir, and we 
don’t keep no bureaus on board ship, sir,” said the mess-boy. 

“An’ is it a midshipmate ye take me for, ye thundering goss- 
hawk? An’ is it to a gintilman, the author of three beautiful books 
of poethry, an’ the writer of ‘The Plume of the Classics,’ that ye offer 
such an indignity? May the hills of Killarney bury me but I’ll thump 
ye into an agy if ye don’t show me a comfortable room, an’ not mix 
me up with a set of spalpeens who don’t know what good manners is!” 
And no doubt Mr. O’Classics would have given poor “Scantling” a 
touch of his shillalah if Reckless had not come to his rescue. 

“ What would you like to have, Mr. O’Classics? Can I do any- 
thing for you?” he asked. 

“Faith, an’ ye can. Tell me only what divil’s dam ever induced 
me to embark in such an interprise, an’ I will give ye a shilling, me 
lad, an’ a volume of ‘The Plume of the Classics,’ when I finish it. 
Och! but wouldn’t me ould mother stare if she could only see me 
packing me duds in an ould miss-chist? Me, too, by the powers, who 
was tauld that I should be the President of the States in liss than no 
time, or, leastwise, the head of the national univarsity. First and 
foremost, me boy, can ye get me a good chamber? Secondly, I want 
to know where the bar-keeper is; and, thirdly, I want to know 
when and where I can git me supper, for divil a bit ’av’ I ’aten since 
breakfast.” 

“There is no difficulty, my good sir, in getting all you want, ‘ only 
be aisy,’ as they say in ould Ireland.” 

“Ts it aisy, ye mane? An’ if ye’d said onaisy, ye’d have hit 
the mark sure. An’ isn’t it onaisy and aisy, too, for that, I’ve been 
since eight the clock this mornin’? An’ ’aven’t I been turned and 
tumbled about this auld ark since that time? An’ faith, didn’t I ask 
a filler up-stairs, wid a gold bunch on his lift shoulder, where the divil 
of a bar-keeper was, an’ didn’t the ill-favored baste till me to git off 
wid me on toder side of the dick? Didn’t I ask quite a dacent-looking 
_ young man where me chamber was, an’ didn’t he tell me, ‘In the star- 
board horse-hole’? An’ is it in any horse-holes that ye would be for 
putting a rispictable gintilman? An’ whin I asked a midshipmate 
where I was to sind me trunk, and who was to lift it down, didn’t he 
tell me, ‘Take it down yerself, Pat, an’ ask the cook for the kay of 
the galley ; ye’ll find the chamber there’? Is that the word to spake 
toa gintilman? An’ is it a galley-slave ye would make of a man? 
Och! but Barney O’Classics is not the man or boy to stan’ it.” 

‘All your difficulties have arisen, Mr. O’Classics, from not know- 
ing the customs of the navy, but you’ll find it all as smooth as cock- 
fighting in a day or two if you'll only follow my advice,” said Reck- 
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less ; “and now permit me to ask you to join us at tea, and I have no 
doubt you have a good appetite.” 

“Sure an’ I kin ate a donkey and a hamper of greens, if I had ’em ; 
an’ I only hope, my kind friend, that yer cook has laid in a good 
supply, for Barney O’Classics is no baby at knife-an’-fork work.” 

Mr. O’Classics was placed at the head of the table, and we all took 
our seats, Reckless acting as caterer. As yet nothing had been brought 
in but the plates, cups, and saucers, and I presumed we were kept wait- 
ing so that we might get it all hot. We all sat perfectly still, being 
novices, waiting to see what was to be done, and had waited patiently 
for fifteen minutes without saying a word, when at last Mr. O’Classics 
spoke up,— 

“T say, Mr. Rickless, what may we be waiting for? Is it the tae- 
things we are to ate? For, by the powers of flesh, one can’t kape aisy 
at this rate.” 

“One moment, sir; the drum will beat in a minute, and we will 
fall to as soon as the chaplain comes down to say grace. He is just 
getting through with the crew’s mess.” 

“Och murther! but it will be a long grace he will ’av’ to say over 
those sax hundred men. I hope, me boy, that he has not had his 
supper, that’s all the ill luck I wish him.” 

Just at this moment the drum ruffled three times for sunset. 

“Och! thir ye ar’, me good music. Sind up an’ till them to play 
‘Roast Beef of Ould England.’ Faith, now fitch on the supper. Niver 
mind the grace; the Lord will forgive us this onst, considering the car- 
cumstances.” 

“ Bring in the supper, Scantling,” said Reckless to the mess-boy ; 
“but I am very much afraid, Mr. O’Classics, that the chaplain will 
feel hurt.” 

“ Divil a bit, divil a bit will he mind it. Don’t fash yer brains 
about that. No Christian chaplin would keep ten gintilmen waiting ; 
an’, if he gets hurt, let him take a mouthful of coald water, an’ sit on 
the fire till it boils; ’twill make him as agreeable, faith, as a sucking 
turtle.” 

In walked Scantling with the supper, and placed it on the table 
with an air as much as to say, “ There’s a supper for you, beat that 
who can!” It consisted of one plate of cheese cut up into small pieces, 
one plate of hard biscuit, and a soup-tureen full of tea, the leaves of 
which were floating about on the top as big as splatterdocks. 

“Supper is ready, gentlemen,” said Reckless ; “help yourselves.” 

“An’ is this what ye call supper, me man?” said the school- 
master, looking as much astonished as if a bomb-shell had exploded 
under his nose. “Is it a Welshman ye tak’ me for, that ye want to fill 
me up with chaase? Faith, Mr. Rickless, I hope yer promises don’t 


all correspond with yer supper.” 
Vor. VI.—No. 3. 
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“Scantling,” said Reckless, with an offended air, “where is the 
rest of the supper? Bring it on, you scoundrel !” 

“Tt’s all on the table, sir, except the mustard and pepper, and the 
plate of hickory-nuts left from dinner.” 

“Where are the canvas-back ducks I bought in the market this 
morning, villain ?” 

“ Why, the sail-maker took them to mend the first reef in the main- 
sail, sir.” 

“ May the divil fly away wid him for an ill-mannered fellow, as he 
is!” ejaculated O’Classics. “All the ill luck I wish him is, that he 
may live on chaase the rest of his born days.” 

“And where is that large turkey I bought at the same time 

“He swam on shore, sir, and has been put in the pound for getting 
into a gentleman’s corn-field.” 

“Til luck to the gintilman, an’ worse luck to web-footed turkeys. 
Ain’t you lyin’ now, sure, Mr. Scantlin’ ?” 

“ What has become of that large piece of steak, sir, I ordered to be 
cooked for supper?” said Reckless. 

“Tt would not obey the order, sir, and the cook said it positively 
refused to be placed upon the fire.” 

“Murther an’ ’ouns!”’ exclaimed O’Classics, “an’ was it a beef- 
steak that wouldn’t obey orders on board an American ship of war? 
Faith, in the Irish navy it would have been cooked an’ ’aten without 
saying a single word. That’s discipline for you.” 

“ And now, you wretch !” cried Reckless, apparently waxing wrathy, 
“what have you done with the woodcocks that were sent on board 
yesterday ?” 

“They were too ripe to be eaten, sir, and I swapped them for the 
goose we had for dinner to-day. Part of that’s left yet.” 

“Och, mother of sin! an’ is it a goose that’s all ye’ve got? But, 
faith, goose is not bad for a hungry man, so bring it along, me lad,” 
said the teacher. 

At least ten minutes passed before Scantling entered with the goose. 
It was carefully covered up with a bright tin cover, and Scantling 
placed it on the table with an air of reluctance, and looked as if he 
thought the mess too exorbitant in their demands. Ata sign from the 
caterer he removed the cover, and there appeared the goose, sans legs, 
sans wings, sans breast, sans stuffing, sans everything. 

“Och! tunder an’ Paddy O’Rafferty! but the legs have flown 
away an’ the wings have run off,” cried the teacher. “Och! Mr. 
Rickless, Mr. Rickless! ax the boy what’s begone of the rest of the 
baste. May me old black mare run away wid me if ever I seen the 
likes of this! Ax him, Mr. Rickless, for the best parts of the goose.” 

“ Look here, Scantling,” said Reckless, rising with an air of offended 
dignity, “mind what I have to say to you. You are on the eve of 
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losing the confidence of the gentlemen of this mess, which will be a 
loss you will deplore as long as you live. You will be deprived of all 
the perquisites of the office, such as cast-off boots, caps, shirts, panta- 
loons, and jackets, which would probably fall to your lot if you con- 
ducted yourself with propriety” (Scantling was six feet two and stout 
in proportion) ; “and now, instead of returning home at the end of the 
cruise with a well-filled trunk of fashionable clothes, you will get a 
good cobbing unless you account satisfactorily for these legs and wings, 
to say nothing of the breast and stuffing. Come, speak out boldly.” 

“ Well, sir,” Scantling replied, “all I have to say is this, Them 
kind of geese ain’t got no legs nor wings, leastwise, I ain’t seen none 
on ’em this season. ‘Them’s what they call the summer goose, and it’s 
always preferable to buy them, because there ain’t so much carving to 
be done. In two years the legs and wings will grow out, and then the 
goose is too old to be eaten. That accotnts for the legs and wings, sir ; 
and as to the breast and stuffin’, that was served out at dinner, sir, and 
what the young gentlemen didn’t eat was eaten by the other mess-boy, 
the cook, and myself, to say nothing of your hammock-boy, sir, who 
ate up all the stuffin’.” 

“T think, gentlemen,” said the caterer, “that Scantling has ex- 
plained the thing in the most satisfactory manner, and we should not 
hesitate to take him into our full confidence again. For my part, 
Scantling, I regret that I doubted you for a moment, but this was a 
serious-looking affair, and I am glad that you have explained it so 
clearly, for to me it is as clear as mud.” And Mr. Reckless sat down 
amidst the applause of all the midshipmen, who took the joke and 
enjoyed the fun. 

Not so the school-master. The cravings of hunger were too strong 
to allow him to look on this transaction in any other light than as a 
complete swindle. He seized the goose by the middle, and, holding it 
high in air, he exclaimed, “Is this a goose I see before me? No, 
gintilmen, this is only a liebill on a goose; it niver was a goose, an’ it 
niver will be a goose. Mr. Rickless has exprissed himself intirely sat- 
isfied wid the ixplanation of Mr. Scantlin’, an’ says that we should tak’ 
him into our confidence agin. May ould Ireland disown me if ever I 
do anything of the kind! for I am well agreed wid me own mind that 
(bad luck till him !) the whole thing is a willful misrepresentation. No 
gintilman here present can ’av’ failed to ’av’ read the history of Rome, 
when she was fightin’ aginst all mankind an’ was misthress of half the 
world. The great historian Gibbon tills us that Rome was once saved 
by a goose, which intitles it to be classed among the most intilligent of 
the brute creashun, an’ brings it under the head of public benefactors. 
For what nobler act could a goose do than save a whole nation from the 
hands of a set of savages, who would have scalped all the women an’ 
’aten all the poor little children? Faith an’ honestly, but ony man who 
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would utter so foul a slander on a goose as to say he was born widout 
legs, widout which he couldn’t fly, an’ widout wings, wantin’ which he 
couldn’t rise, he desarves such a bally-whackin’ as would make his 
limbs ache for three centuries to come. That’s all I ’av’ to say on the 
subject, Mr. Rickless, an’ may the divil fly away wid Mr. Scantlin’ 
an’ his galley-bandering !” 

Mr. O’Classics met with such loud applause from the middies that 
some time elapsed before Reckless could gain the floor. Shouts of 
“Go it, Reckless!” “Go it, Mr. O’Classics!” brought all the members 
of the other mess to witness the controversy. 

“Gentlemen,” began the caterer, “I find myself placed in a most 
trying situation. I had fondly hoped that I should have presided over 
this mess until the end of our cruise, or till death perhaps might put 
an end to my mortal career. But, gentlemen, I live to witness the 
presence of a total stranger ih our mess, whose superior eloquence 
has wrested from me the applause which I fondly considered once all 
my own. He has deeply wounded me in the tenderest part by his in- 
sinuations about the goose and our faithful servant Scantling. Where, 
gentlemen, where shall we find such another? Can the ship produce 
him? I dare unhesitatingly to say no, and I defy the world to deny 
what I say.” 

“Och, honey, I agray wid you parfectly!' The world can’t pro- 
duce him, but may the divil fly away wid him for all that!” said 
O’Classics. 

Reckless looked daggers at this interruption, but continued : “ Who, 
gentlemen, can keep our hen-coops filled long after we have eaten our 
supply of chickens and ducks? Who can elude the vigilance of the 
sentry and stick pins into the heads of the cabin and wardroom 
chickens, and then save them for our table? Who so adroitly could 
exchange our slapjacks fried in slush for the captain’s fritters fried in 
fresh butter? Who is it that can dip out from the coppers the ward- 
room duff filled with raisins and made with eggs, and substitute ours 
made with slush and without raisins? Who was it, gentlemen, that 
cut off the heads of the captain’s woodcocks last week and pinned them 
on to squabs so nicely that the captain’s cook never suspected it, while 
we were quietly enjoying the woodcocks? Who was it last week that 
took the captain’s twelve-pound turkey, after it was cooked with oyster- 
sauce, and substituted our six-pound bird in the place of it? And who 
is it, gentlemen, who borrows the best wine from the wardroom and 
replaces it with common stuff they cannot drink? Why, it is Scant- 
ling, gentlemen, and he does it so quietly that no one besides myself 
knows it. He is a man without his equal, and saves each of us five 
dollars a month in mess-bill. To your caterer, gentlemen, you are 
partly indebted for the various accomplishments of our faithful mess- 
boy, though he has talents of his own of no ordinary character, but I 
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have drilled him by the hour since the day I took charge of this mess, 
and now I meet my reward by having a gentleman (who never ate 
anything better than potatoes and buttermilk in his own country) come 
into the mess endeavoring to ruin Scantling’s popularity.” 

“Ts it me, Mr. Rickless, that ye talk buthermilk an’ pretaties to? 
Faith, an’ I’d ’av’ ye to know that ye niver seen one nor the other of 
those articles; they won’t grow in a counthry filled with snakes an’ 
creeping riptiles; an’ as to buthermilk, you don’t know what ye’re 
talking about; they are the staple commodities of ould Ireland, an’ 
may ony one’av’ his tongue blistered who spakes disrespectfully of them, 
bad luck to ye !” 

“T regret to say,” said Reckless, without noticing the teacher’s last 
remark, “that a goose”—emphasizing the word—“ has been the cause of 
an unpleasant controversy in the mess, and as long as I am caterer no 
more goose comes on this table. If I am to remain as caterer I must 
be supported by my messmates, and I now ask the wishes of the mess. 
Am I to be caterer or not?” 

A thundering “aye” was the response to this part of Reckless’s 
speech. 

“Take that goose off the table, Scantling,” said the caterer; “ for 
my part, I will sup on cheese; this discussion has taken away my 
appetite. Away with that goose, sir, and never let me see a goose 
again.” 

“Och! but that will niver do, Mr. Rickless; ye can’t send that 
goose away yit. Ye may take a horse to water, but faith ye can’t 
make him drink unless he wants to, an’ divil a bit of your cheese do 
ye stuff down my throat. I'll tak’ the side’s bones out av him afore 
he does travel, Mr. Scantlin’, an’ may ye never know the taste of 
buthermilk if iver ye buy anither summer goose! Lit’s ’av’ him this 
way, sir, for divil the bit else do I ixpict to see between this an’ sun- 
rise; an’ if yer brakefast’s no bether than yer dinner, may the cat fly 
away wid it!” 

‘“‘ The caterer has ordered it to be taken away, sir, and I can’t give 
it to you unless he permits,” said Scantling. 

“Och! is it there ye are, Mr. Scantlin’?” said the school-master, 
jumping up in a rage; “an’ it’s starving me ye are going to be at, me 
fine fellow? We'll see till that. Now put it down, I say, or I’ll give 
ye sich a slavering that your own mother’s child won’t know himself 
in the looking-glass to-morrow mornin’.” 

“Can’t do it, sir, without orders,” coolly replied the boy, looking at 
Reckless for directions, while that gentleman, apparently satisfied with 
the applause of the mess, had recovered his equanimity and was enjoy- 
ing the fun considerably. 

“‘Thin here’s at ye, an’ may the divil pay the piper!” And jumping 
at the goose, which the mess-boy held in his left hand, he endeavored to 
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snatch it from the dish. By some accident (no doubt) the gravy, of 
which there was an abundance, went all over the teacher’s head and 
eyes, and as Scantling stepped back to avoid his blows, Mr. O’Classics 
unfortunately tripped over his leg, went head foremost into the cock- 
pit, and split his nose against the after-stancheon. 

“ Now, fellows,” said Reckless, “et’s hustle him as he comes up. 
We might as well tame this wild Irishman at once; follow my ex- 
ample.” And with that he took up the soup-tureen full of tea and 
soused it in Mr. O’Classics’ face as he endeavored in his rage to get up 
the ladder. “ Hustle him!” cried all the midshipmen in chorus, and 
before you could count ten the poor man was attacked with all kinds of 
missiles in the shape of old shoes, wet swabs, brooms, and plates, against 
which he endeavored in vain to make headway. He was forced at last 
to take shelter in the assistant surgeon’s room in the cockpit, having 
been knocked down by the very goose for which he was contending, 
and having at the same time received the full contents of the slop-bucket 
in his bosom. 

To describe the rage of O’Classics would be impossible. He roared 
like a mad bull, and gave some blessings in pure, unadulterated Irish. 
No doubt he would have renewed the combat if Mr. Barnacle had not 
opportunely appeared at the wardroom door, and asked in a very rough 
and angry voice what was the matter. 

“Tt is the mad Irish school-master, sir,” said Reckless, “ who has 
kicked up this row. He ran off with a goose, sir, we had for supper, 
upset all our tea, and then dove down head foremost into the cockpit, 
after attempting the life of the mess-boy and kicking over the slop- 
bucket. He is as mad as a March hare, sir, and I don’t think our lives 
are safe if he is permitted to go at large.” 

“Ts not this one of your mad pranks, Mr. Reckless?” asked the 
first luff, “for you are the head and front of all the deviltry on board 
this ship; and if I find you in fault, make up your mind to spend a 
week at the mast-head. Where is this mad school-master, sir?” 

“ An’ is it me ye call the mad school-maester, Mr. Redface, wid a 
wart on yer nose as big as an Irish pretaty?” said the indignant O’Clas- 
sics, who had heard the last words of the first lieutenant, as he stood in 
the cockpit with a cutlass in his hand. “ Divil a bit there’s mad ye’ll 
find in me, ye ould catamaran; an’ if ye mak’ any more insinuations 
*bout me, I’ll knock that pretaty off yer nose in the twinkling of a 
sledge-hammer. May the cat fly away wid ye all, but yer a set of 
devil’s imps altogithir! Arrah! but ain’t this thratement for an Irish 
gintleman in the American navy ?” 

“Come out of that, sir, and go up on the quarter-deck instantly 
said the first luff, the wart actually presenting an alarming appearance 
as his ire increased. “I’ll teach you to treat your superiors with dis- 
respect. On deck at once, sir!” 


hd 
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“ An’ is it me ye’re spaking of taching, Mr. Wartnose? Is it me 
ye’re orthering about as if I was anager? An’ is it me ye’re spaking 
to ’bout supariors? I’d ’av’ ye to know that I came here to tache, an’ 
not to be taught, ye auld bag of wind; an’ may the pigs root me up 
whin I’m dead if I stir an inch for any of ye!” 

“Send the sergeant of marines here!” said Mr. Barnacle, in a voice 
of thunder. “Go down, sergeant, with a file of marines, and bring 
that man on deck.” And before Mr. O’Classics knew what he was about 
four stout marines had seized him and carried him to the upper deck, 
notwithstanding all his kicking and swearing. There he was kept 
between two gun-slides until the affair was reported to the captain. 
Finding that matters were growing rather serious he became more 
gentle, and when the captain sent for him was quite a reasonable 
creature. 

I don’t know what the result of the interview was, but the captain 
intended to investigate the difficulty in the morning. The school-master 
was ordered to mess in the cockpit, and thus ended the first supper I 
sat down to on board a ship of war. Of course, none of us were any 
better’for the meal, for the cheese was the only thing left, and no one 
cared about supping on that. Mr. Barnacle was down on the school- 
master, right or wrong, for he said he had no doubt he had commenced 
the difficulty, as he had been so insolent to him. His wart was always 
a great source of annoyance to him, and he never forgave any one who 
made an allusion to it. 


CHAPTER V. 
VERY SNAKY. 


THE next morning after all the row we were ordered to prepare for 
general quarters, and I was stationed as one of the captain’s aides, a 
position I felt quite proud of. I anticipated great delight in seeing the 
big guns manceuvred, and watched all the preparations with great in- 
terest. Every one seemed to be in a hurry, for it was the first time the 
guns had been exercised since the ship was put in commission, and it 
was not likely that everything would go right the first time. 

At nine o’clock the drum beat to quarters, the officers and men hur- 
ried to their guns as quickly as if an enemy was actually in sight, and 
before the drum had stopped beating every one was at his post, and the 
ship throughout was as quiet as death. Then commenced the muster- 
ing of the men and the reporting of the divisions by the officers. 
When the last officer reported, the first luff in turn reported to the 
captain, who was standing on the poop with his sword buckled on, 
surrounded by four little aides, all smaller than myself. 
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When Mr. Barnacle made his report the captain ordered him to go 
on with the exercise. The guns were accordingly cast loose, and for 
one hour the men were drilled in all the evolutions likely to occur in a 
naval combat. We had a splendid crew as far as their physical ap- 
pearance could be judged of, and they handled those large guns as if 
they were merely toys. I thought sometimes that they would injure 
the ship’s sides by running them out so hard, but she was a strong- 
built old bark, and had stood worse hammering than that in her time. 

After the exercise was over the lieutenants reported their divisions 
secure, and the first luff reported again to the captain, who ordered the 
retreat. to be beaten and the men to leave their quarters. 

“These men will require a great deal of drilling, Mr. Barnacle,” 
said the captain, “to bring them up to high-water mark. They don’t 
handle their guns as they ought to do, and they are very green at 
boarding.” 

“T was going to remark, sir, that I thought the men had done 
very well for the first time. I don’t remember ever to have seen guns 
worked so well by a new crew. I should not be afraid to go into action 
with them to-morrow,” said Mr. Barnacle. 

“ Afraid, sir; of course not. Who said anything about fear? It’s 
a feeling I don’t know anything about, but a man can wish to have his 
crew in discipline without being afraid, Mr. Barnacle.” 

“Certainly, sir; but the world was not made in a day, and no one 
can expect a new crew to work better than ours have this morning. 
In my experience in the navy I have never seen anything better.” 

“That may be, Mr. Barnacle, but you must not forget that my ex- 
perience is greater than yours, and that I have seen many things which 
you have not seen. I have been attached to the service thirty-seven 
years, and, of course, sir, I must pretend to know more about it than a 
gentleman who has been in but twenty-four years.” 

“ Granted, sir, granted,” said Mr. Barnacle, the wart beginning to 
swell up with anger ; “ but recollect, Captain Marvellous, that nineteen 
years out of my twenty-four have been spent at sea, two on shore duty, 
and three years waiting orders, while, if I am not mistaken, you have 
only seen eight years’ service at sea, twelve on shore duty and special 
service, and seventeen on leave of absence. This is the first frigate 
you ever sailed in, and you have never been first lieutenant of any- 
thing larger than a ten-gun brig. Excuse me, Captain Marvellous, for 
alluding to these things, but you are so continually speaking to me 
about my want of experience that I took the pains to overhaul the 
‘Navy Register’ to see how we compare together.” 

“ Pooh! my dear sir,” said the captain, “that has nothing to do 
with experience. Experience ain’t learnt by going to sea all the time. 
Why, Mr. Barnacle, the best sailor I ever met with in my life was 
never at sea, and never had his foot on board a ship of any kind. I 
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don’t mean to say that you have not seen sea service, but what I do 
mean to say is this, that you have not arrived at that age when a man 
can judge and act perfectly right in all matters relating to our pro- 
fession. It is not so much being at sea that is required as a mature 
judgment which will allow you to jump to right conclusions at once. 
Now that kind of maturity can only be found on shore, and for that 
reason I have not endeavored to swell up my list of sea service.” 

The wart grew pale once more, and Mr. Barnacle could not resist 
laughing outright. ‘“ Why, really, captain,” he said, “I thought when 
a man arrived at the age of forty (which is my age) that he was in the 
prime of life, mentally and physically, and my own observation: leads 
me to believe that if a man’s judgment is not mature at thirty it never 
will be.” 

“ All a mistake, Mr. Barnacle. Man’s judgment is like wine, the 
older it gets the better it grows; and even at a hundred a man’s 
judgment is better than at thirty, provided he don’t go to sea too 
much,” 

“ How is it, then, Captain Marvellous, that professional men on 
shore retire to the shades of private life at the age of sixty, and assign 
as a reason that they are too old to attend properly to public affairs, and 
you are now within three years of that age yourself. Not that I mean 
to say in your case that you are not fully capable of attending faithfully 
to your duties, but I merely say what I have said to convince you-that 
experience of a profession is not always consequent on age. Now, sir, 
there was Napoleon, who commanded the army of Italy when he was 
a mere youth. Julius Cesar was not thirty when he conquered half 
the world, and Alexander the Great was so young that he sat down 
and cried because he had no more kingdoms to conquer.” 

“T never read anything about Napoleon Bonyparte, Mr. Barnacle. 
He was a man whose character I despised. I believe he did win some 
few battles, but they were the result of good luck more than good man- 
agement. He was entirely too young to have any judgment. As to 
Julius Cesar, he was nothing but a savage, and Alexander the Great 
was not fit to be intrusted with the charge of a schooner’s deck. But 
we are getting on to history, Mr. Barnacle, which I consider the worst 
thing an officer can overload his mind with. For my part I pride my- 
self on never reading anything but the National Intelligencer, which 
contains all the information an officer ought to know. Reading so 
much makes sea-lawyers of you all, and I hope to heaven they will 
never establish a naval school. If they do it will be the ruin of the 
navy. But to return to the subject of the crew. Mr. Barnacle, were 
you on the lakes in the last war?” 

“No, sir; I was cruising in the ‘ President’ frigate most of the time, 
and was only an acting midshipman.” 

“ But I was on the lakes in Perry’s squadron, sir, and there’s where 
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I gained my experience. Ah! you would have seen work if you had 
been there, sir; such sailors the world never saw. I was in the com- 
modore’s ship, and the smallest man we had on board was six feet two, 
and stout in proportion; many of them were four feet across the 
shoulders and one foot between the eyes. Why, sir, I have seen those 
men take hold of the long thirty-twos, throw off the side-tackles, and 
take off the tracks, and run the guns out with such force that they 
would recoil, run out and in again, and then jump up and strike the 
beams. And then after the fight, sir, it would have done your heart 
good to see them. There was no skulking on the doctor’s list by the 
wounded ; they scorned such a thing, and would not acknowledge even 
that they were hurt. You will scarcely credit it, sir, and I would not 
believe it if I had not seen it, but after the action the wounded only 
requested half an hour to prepare themselves for duty, and I saw them 
myself sitting on the gun-slides picking the grape-shot out of their 
bodies with marline-spikes ; and the captain of the maintop, who lost 
his own arm, which was knocked overboard, actually spliced an arm of 
one of his messmates on to his stump, and was at the weather-earing 
reefing topsails the next morning.” 

“They must have been a wonderful crew, Captain Marvellous. I 
never heard that mentioned in the history of the war. Such deeds 
should be made public.” 

“Oh, we never thought much of such things in those days. It was 
taken as a matter of course,” said the captain. 

“T am afraid, Captain Marvellous, we will never bring our present 
crew to the same state of perfection.” 

“Oh, that I don’t expect. If I can get them to do half as well, it 
is as much as I can hope for. Why, sir, I have seen the men on the 
lakes load and fire the thirty-two pounders four times in a minute, 
and firing at a hogshead six hundred yards off, nine shots out of ten 
struck it. That Lake Erie fleet,” he continued, “was a remarkable 
fleet altogether, Mr. Barnacle. I remember the first axe that was put 
into the trees. When we had to cut the timber to build the ships the 
trees tumbled down so fast under the blows that it was like a game of 
nine-pins. Sometimes thirty or forty would fall at one time, and the 
ground was actually covered with dead squirrels which were killed by 
the fall. That squirrel business was a godsend to us, for we had no 
provisions on the lakes. So while one party were felling the trees an- 
other party were picking up the squirrels and salting them down in 
barrels. The men enjoyed the food very much, and I do believe that 
it affected their physical condition. They were the most active fellows 
aloft I ever saw, and I have seen them run in and out on the yards 
without touching anything with their hands in the heaviest weather ; 
they were, if anything, more active than squirrels.” 

“‘T wonder the government has never introduced it into the navy, 
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Captain Marvellous; the Western country abounds with the little 
animals, and you can buy them there at three cents apiece.” 

“Wait, Mr. Barnacle, until I am navy commissioner, and you will 
see a contract made to introduce the squirrel meat into the navy. I 
want all the credit of it myself, and, therefore, don’t want the thing 
mentioned. 

“ But I was telling you about cutting that timber. You know that 
we were only fifty days from the time the first axe echoed in the forest 
until all the ships were ataunto and the sails bent. Quick work, Mr. 
Barnacle; but we had a devil of a time in getting the paints to stick 
on the sides. The timber was so green that the sap ran out like rain, 
and all the carpenters in the squadron were kept at work dubbing down 
the outside planking, for the wood sprouted so fast that there was some 
danger of the ships being covered with bushes; one tree actually 
sprouted off from the rudder-head, and was such a beautiful ornament 
to the quarter-deck that we allowed it to grow. The commodore used 
to take his afternoon nap under the shade of the branches; unfortu- 
nately, it was shot away during the action, and was cut off so clean that 
it looked as if it had been smoothed off with a carpenter’s adze.” 

“You must have had some hard service and seen some very ticklish 
times on the lakes, and while you were cutting down those trees,” said 
the first luff, whose wart had got quite pale once more, and who seemed 
amused at the captain’s stories and was endeavoring to draw him out. 

“You may well say so, Mr. Barnacle; no set of men ever went 
through more severe trials; independent of the hardship of the forest 
life, which but few of us were accustomed to, we had to be on the look- 
out for the wild beasts and the innumerable venomous reptiles which 
almost covered the ground. I was once very near losing my life by a 
hoop-snake. Did you ever see a hoop-snake, Mr. Barnacle ?” 

“No, sir; I never heard of one.” 

“ Well, thank your stars you never met one, for they are the most 
venomous serpents in the world. I was out in the woods one day with 
my gun in my hand looking for bear, when my attention was attracted 
by a little bee that was buzzing around a tree, and every now and then 
knocking his head slightly against the bark. At last I saw a little 
door open in the tree about the size of my button, a little ‘bee popped 
out his head, and the fellow who had been buzzing about outside 
instantly popped in. The door was closed after him, and I could see 
nothing but the smooth bark. Four or five little bees came at inter- 
vals of one or two minutes, and always one at a time; they knocked 
three times with their heads against the tree, the little door flew open, 
the watchman inside looked out, and the little fellows popped in as be- 
fore. I was so struck with the intelligence of these little insects that I 
stood watching them for nearly an hour. I knocked gently three times 
with a small piece of stick, wishing to see if they would obey my sum- 
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mons, but no answer came to my call for admittance. Presently I tried 
it again, when the little door was opened just sufficient to allow the 
watchman inside to peep forth, but it was shut to again so suddenly that 
I scarcely got a sight of his head. The garrison inside seemed in an 
instant to be on the alert, for they kept up such a humming that it 
sounded like a band of music. Suddenly I heard a noise behind me 
like the hissing of a goose, and looking around I discovered a huge 
black snake as thick as my thigh, and fifteen or sixteen feet long. He 
was within twenty feet of me, his head raised a foot from the ground, 
his eyes shining like diamonds, and his tail shaking with anger. It 
was such a beautiful animal that I was almost fascinated with him, and 
having heard that these snakes had the power sometimes to charm 
smaller animals, I determined to get out of his way. I recollected that 
our good Mother Eve was once ill advised by the serpent, and it was 
through him that we were all doing penance on earth. How, indeed, 
did I know but what this was the same serpent? he looked so wicked 
and intelligent. I determined, however, to bruise his head with my heel 
before I had done with him, so that the predictions of the Bible might 
be fulfilled to the letter. Raising my gun, I took aim right at his ugly 
mouth, which he kept wide open, with his ugly fangs shaking as if they 
were hung on springs. 

“ Never in my life did I see such a sardonic-looking countenance as 
I pointed my gun down his throat; his eyes seemed to twinkle with 
merriment at the bare idea of my confronting him, and he looked at me 
as much as to say, Fire away; powder and ball can’t hurt me. I felt 
nervous for a moment, but I said to myself, It will never do for one of 
Perry’s men to be afraid of the devil even, so here’s at your snakeship, 
and with that I fired a load of buckshot right into his throat. Lord 
bless you, Mr. Barnacle, he did not mind it any more than if it had 
been so much sugar put into his mouth. He shook his head at me, 
while his mouth actually had a hideous smile of contempt about it. 
His head gradually rose up three or four feet, while his tail commenced 
turning up in the air likewise, and forming half a circle with his body, 
he came towards me, his wicked eyes looking at me with an intensity 
that almost made my blood run cold. Human nature could stand it no 
longer, Mr. Barnacle. I really thought it was the devil, and, must I 
own it? one of Perry’s men turned and fled! Excitement, only excite- 
ment, Mr. Barnacle, lent wings to my speed, and I really do believe I 
was running at the rate of forty miles an hour. I had thrown away 
my gun, kicked off my shoes, and parted with my hat to make me as 
light as possible, but it was no use. On looking around to see where 
my pursuer was, I saw a large black hoop rolling along after me with 
the speed of a locomotive. He had taken his tail in his mouth and 
made a perfect circle of himself. How he was propelled along I could 
not tell ; all I know is he moved as smoothly as an engine and was 
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making a perfect whirlwind behind him, and gaining on me all the 
time. I had nothing else to do but put on more steam, but steam could 
not save me, for I could hear the snake close behind me, and knew 
there was no hope for me unless I could reach the wood-cutters, who 
were just heaving in sight. Just at that moment I heard something 
snap like a pistol, and looking around I found that the varmint had 
fastened his teeth in my coat-tail. 

“This circumstance only added to my speed, and I fairly flew over 
the ground until the critter stood out straight behind me. If anything, 
Mr. Barnacle, his tail was a leetle topped up. I was obliged to slip off 
my coat and leave it in the animal’s possession as the only means of 
getting rid of him. That was the last I saw of the hoop-snake.” 

“A most remarkable snake,” said the first lieutenant. ‘No wonder, 
Captain Marvellous, that you never grew any after that adventure.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTILLERY OF ENGLAND. 


(Continued from page 220.) 


IV. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tuts department includes (a) The Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich ; (6) The School of Gunnery, Shoeburyness ; (c) The Department 
of Artillery Studies, Woolwich ; (d) The Riding Establishment. 


(a) THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 


This academy, of which the field-marshal commanding-in-chief is 
president, is established at Woolwich, and consists of a staff and two 


hundred cadets, arranged in five classes, and formed in one company. 
The object of the academy is to afford a preparatory education to can- 
didates for the Royal Artillery and Engineers. This education is chiefly 
technical, and not carried beyond the point useful to both corps alike. 

The academy is open to all applicants of good character and physique 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years. As the number of cadets 
depends on the number of vacancies, the entrance examinations are com- 
petitive, and are conducted semi-annually by the civil service commis- 
sioners. There are two examinations, the first, or “ preliminary,” and 
the “further examination,” and no candidate is allowed more than 
three trials. 

The Preliminary Examination. 

As soon as all the cadets have passed the medical examination, they 
each receive a number, by which they are alone known to the civil ser- 
vice commissioners, and if by any chance the name of a cadet appears 
on any of his examination-papers, or is made known in connection with 
his number, he and his papers are rejected. The presumption is that 
the names corresponding to the numbers are not known to any one ex- 
cept the governor, secretary, and the cadets of the academy, each of 
whom, of course, knows his own number. This method is designed to 
secure absolute impartiality and privacy, and therefore, in publishing 
the result of the examinations, the numbers and not the names of those 
who fail are given. This rule is observed at all subsequent examinations. 
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Subjects and their Values. 


A thorough knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, geometry (six books), 
and plane trigonometry = 2000. One modern language, translating 
and grammar and English composition, in a good legible hand = 500. 
Elements of geometrical drawing, construction of scales, and use of in- 
struments = 500. Geography. 

Those who fail to pass the “ preliminary examination” are notified 
at once, and the remaining candidates commence the “further exam- 
ination,” but are not allowed to take up more than four of the follow- 
ing nine subjects, exclusive of drawing, viz. : 

Mathematics, theory of equations, analytical geometry, conic sec- 
tions, solid geometry, differential and integral calculus, statics and 
dynamics, value 4000; English grammar, English literature, limited 
to specified authors, English history, value 2000; Classics, Latin and 
Greek, 2000 each; French, partly colloquial, 2000; German, partly 
colloquial, 2000; any one of the following languages, at the option of 
the candidate, Italian, Russian, Spanish, or Hindustanie, 2000 each ; 
chemistry, heat, electricity, or magnetism, 2000; general and physical 
geography and geology, 2000; free-hand drawing, 1000. 

A certain number is deducted from all the marks gained in this 
examination, except mathematics. The remainders are added to the 
marks of the preliminary examination, and the result determines the 


place of each candidate on the competitive list. The successful candi- 
dates are those who stand first on the list up to the number of vacancies. 


Government and Organization. 


The staff consists of one general officer (governor), one captain 
(secretary and treasurer), one captain (commanding company), three 
lieutenants (assistants), one adjutant and quartermaster, one medical 
officer, one chaplain, four professors and instructors of mathematics, 
four professors and instructors of fortifications, two professors and in- 
structors of artillery, one professor of military history and geography, 
two professors of French and German, one professor of drawing, one 
professor of chemistry. Total, twenty-four, who, with the exception of 
the chaplain, are appointed and removed by the governor, subject to the 
approval of the secretary of war, and all appointments are for seven 
years ; the governor alone may be reappointed. ‘There is also a board 
of visitors. Queen’s cadets entering the academy receive their tuition 
free ; the sons of indigent army and navy officers who have died in the 
service, pay, per annum, twenty pounds; the sons of all other officers, 
according to rank, from’ forty to eighty pounds; sons of civilians, one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. Each cadet is paid three shillings 
per diem. 
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Course of Instruction. 


This continues two and one-half years, and embraces an obligatory 
and optional course of study, and, if any cadet fails to come up to the 
required standard at two examinations, or be found unable to qualify 
in his studies within three years, he will be removed. Cases of absence 
on account of illness are exceptional, and are referred to the field- 
marshal commanding-in-chief. 


Obligatory Course and Marks. 


Mathematics, practical mechanics, with the application of mathe- 
matics to machinery =7 ; fortifications, field and permanent, as is 
suitable for cadets qualifying for the artillery 7; artillery, such a 
course as is suitable for cadets qualifying for the engineers=5; mili- 
tary drawing, field sketching, and reconnoissance = 6; military history 
and geography ==3; elementary chemistry and physics=2; drills, 
riding, fencing, and gymnastics = 3}. 

No cadet is sure of a commission who does not obtain at least one- 
half of the marks of the obligatory mathematics and mechanics, fortifi- 
cation and artillery, and one-half of the total aggregate marks of all 
the obligatory subjects. 


The Optional Course. 


Higher mathematics = 5; higher fortification =3; Latin=2; 
Greek =2; French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, or Hindu- 
stanie=2; drawing = 2; chemistry = 2. 

The number of voluntary subjects taken up by the cadets depends 
on their entrance examination and knowledge of the obligatory course. 
The idea is to enable clever pupils to progress as far and rapidly as 
possible, or to perfect themselves in special subjects. No voluntary sub- 
ject improves the standing of a cadet unless he receives at least one- 
third of the marks assigned that portion of it in which he is examined. 
The marks of the obligatory course are added to those of the optional 
to make a second total, according to which the cadets are finally placed. 
The most distinguished cadet receives the Pollock medal, and his name 
is inscribed on a tablet in the cadet mess-hall. The cadet whose con- 
duct has been best receives a sword, and the name of the best fencer is 
placed in the gymnasium. Everything is done to foster a love of manly 
exercise at the Royal Academy, and for this purpose the cadets are en- 
couraged by the professors in all games and recreation. There is a fine 
billiard-room, bowling-alley, racquet-court, and gymnasium, and a work- 
shop with suitable steam lathes, carpenter’s and other tools, and here 
the cadets pass much of their spare time. There is, besides, a pack of 
beagles for coursing. The best athlete, billiard and racquet player, 
fencer, rider, and runner, are as well known as the best scholars, 
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As far as possible this is parental, the cadets being on their honor, 
and the officers of the academy being enjoined to study the character of 
the gentlemen cadets with whom they may be brought in contact, and, 
by example and kindly advice, to influence them for good. It is by 
gaining their confidence and esteem, rather than by the exercise of the 
powers confided to them, that they are to command respect. Neverthe- 
less, the punishments are quite severe, and embrace expulsion, which is 
a perpetual bar to the naval, military, or Indian service ; removal, which 
deprives a cadet of the possibility of entering the artillery or engineers 
as an officer ; rustication, which includes the loss of a term, and amounts 
to removal whenever a cadet is thereby unable to qualify within the 
three years allowed ; vice versa, a cadet who has lost a term by rustica- 
tion will be permanently removed if he lose a subsequent term by fail- 
ure in study. The above punishments may be awarded by the governor 
for dishonorable conduct, breach of arrest, impertinence, insubordina- 
tion, or want of respect, gambling, introducing, or, if a non-commissioned 
officer, permitting the introduction of liquor, habitual swearing or im- 
proper language, oppressing or interfering with others, and repeated acts 
of misconduct. 

The cadet mess is managed by the officer commanding the cadet 
company, assisted by two officers and one cadet private of each class, 
and is delightfully arranged, the cadets having access to the mess-hall 
at all hours not set apart for study, recitation, or other exercises. 

On graduating, the cadets have the choice of the artillery or en- 
gineers. As a rule, vacancies in the engineers are first filled, the cadets 
entering according to merit, as determined at their final examination. 
The rest pass into the artillery.’ 

That the best scholars go into the engineers is not due to any 
acknowledged superiority of the engineers over the artillery, but to the 
fact that they receive more pay when on foreign service. The artillery 
is second to nothing in the English army, and, in fact, the horse artil- 
‘lery takes precedence over al] other arms and corps, except the life 
guards, 

(6) THE GUNNERY SCHOOL. 


Shoeburyness. 


This school, in connection with the great arsenal at Woolwich, con- 
stitutes the school of practice of the artillery. 
The artillery cadets of the academy, the officers of the regular, 


1 In passing out of the academy the senior cadets do not of necessity go to the 
engineers, but have the choice of either branch. As a rule, however, they choose the 
engineers, not only on account of the higher regimental pay, but also because there 
is a much wider and more profitable field for employment (which brings additional 
remuneration) in the engineers than the artillery. 
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militia, and volunteer artillery, and the horse, field, and garrison bat- 
teries, go there for practical instruction and the annual target-practice. 

As all experiments to test new guns, projectiles, powder, carriages, 
and other artillery material and stores take place at Shoeburyness, the 
pupils of the school have great advantages, the short distance from 
Woolwich enabling them to witness the manufacture as well as the 
subsequent trials of the material. 

The school is commanded by a general or colonel of artillery, and 
consists of a permanent cadre and variable command. January 15, 
1877, there were in the permanent cadre one colonel (commanding), 
six field-officers and four captains (instructors), one lieutenant (brigade 
major), thirty-six sergeants, two corporals, one hundred and twenty- 
four privates, four trumpeters, three bombardiers. Total, one hundred 
and eighty-one. Variable command: second and third batteries, tenth 
brigade, six officers, two hundred and fifteen men; “long course,” 
twenty-eight sergeants, ten corporals; “short course,” sixteen lieu- 
tenants, fifteen sergeants, twenty-two corporals, twenty bombardiers, 
seventeen privates. Total, three hundred and forty-nine. 

There are seven courses of instruction, which are both theoretical 
and practical, and are designated as follows : 

“A,” long course for officers Royal Artillery, nine months; “ B,” 
short course for officers, provisionally commissioned cadets, three 
months; “C,” long course for non-commissioned officers Royal Artil- 
lery, twelve months; “ D,” short course for non-commissioned officers 
of garrison brigades, three months ; “ E,” short course for non-commis- 
sioned officers, horse and field brigades Royal Artillery, six weeks ; “ F,” 
course for batteries of horse and field artillery carrying out the annual 
practice ; “G,” short course for non-commissioned officers belonging to 
the permanent staff of auxiliary (volunteer) artillery. 

The following are the subjects of study in the course “A,” and all 
the others follow as much of this as the length of the course will 
allow. The course “C” has also arithmetic, geometry, use of instru- 
ments, mensuration, and logarithms : . 

Drills, exercises, and target-practice with all field, siege, and sea- 
coast guns, rocket-battery machines, mechanicat manceuvres, embark- 
ing and disembarking artillery material and horses, telegraphy, build- 
ing intrenchments, shelter-trenches, shelter-, rifle-, and charger-pits, 
gun-limber-pits, field-works, gabions, fascines, filling sand-bags, revet- 
ting, building traverses, splinter-proof magazines and platforms, arm- 
ing batteries at night, filling magazines, night-firing and signaling ; 
bridges, comprising general principles of construction, calculations of 
strength of materials, buoyancy of casks and boats, measurements with- 
out instruments, construction of rafts from casks, boats, or pontoons, 
make-shift anchors, also floating, trestle, and suspension bridges, tem- 
porary piers, life-saving apparatus. 
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Theoretical. 

Theory of artillery, notes on manufacture of material, the new 
works for coast defense, including open and casemate batteries, single 
and double tier, the object general construction, armor mantlets, ports, 
racers, interior arrangement for the storage and service of ammunition, 
application of artillery in siege and field operations, duties of artillery 
officers in charge of artillery districts, fortresses, sieges, and generally. 


Allowance of Ammumition. 


Horse or field battery, two hundred rounds; garrison battery, one 
hundred and fifty rounds and twenty-two rockets; short course, two 
hundred and twenty-eight rounds; course “G,” forty-two rounds, 

The work at the guns, etc., is performed by the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates, who form classes for the purpose. 
Everything is thus learned practically by executing it. 

At the conclusion of each course there is an examination, and pupils 
receive either first- or second-class certificates, according to proficiency. 
A first-class certificate qualifies an officer to act as gunnery instructor 
of the brigade with which his battery may be serving, the second-class 
qualifies as assistant instructor. The certificates also state whether the 
holder is specially apt. 

Non-commissioned officers of the short course who show uncommon 
zeal and sufficient ability are recommended for a long course. 

Thus far two hundred and eighty officers have taken the long course. 


The Arsenal— Woolwich. 


In connection with the gunnery-school, the arsenal at Woolwich 
plays a most important part as an educational establishment, besides 
being the great military and naval manufactory of the country. In 
fact, Woolwich is the centre of English artillery affairs, being the head- 
quarters and depot of the horse and field artillery, the seat of the 
academy, the department of artillery studies, the arsenal, and riding- 
school. 

In each department of the arsenal there is a captain instructor, who 
has charge of the officers and non-commissioned officers sent to the 
arsenal for instruction. Each instructor has a suitable room, and the 
necessary text-books for reference. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers of the long course, 
Shoeburyness, have about three weeks in each department; besides 
this, the “advanced class” have forty-eight attendances in each depart- 
ment. Then there is a “ firemasters’” class, composed of eight or ten 
officers, principally of home brigades ; volunteers are preferred, but, if 
there are not enough, details are made. The course continues six 
months,—that is, six weeks in each department. 
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Besides the foregoing, there are the following classes, the cadets of 
the academy, under their own instructors, who attend whenever de- 
sirable : 

The store department officers have a short course, in order to learn 
the nomenclature, appearance, and quality of stores and materials. 

Short course for naval officers and those of the volunteer reserve, 
and all officers who have just joined the artillery. In addition, any 
officer may on application be ordered to the arsenal for instruction, and 
nearly all officers of every grade avail themselves of the privilege. 
Those who do not go voluntarily, and who are in need of instruction, 
are sent there on application of the brigade commanders. Altogether 
about five hundred officers pass through annually, their instruction 
varying from three weeks to six months, 


Non-commissioned Officers and Privates. 


The commandant of each brigade selects the most capable men for 
this instruction, and they are under the captain instructor in the same 
way as the officers are. Their instruction continues from two to four 
weeks. 

The master-armorers’ course is much the same as the firemasters’, 
and they have six weeks in each department. 

Armorers go through a “repairing course” in the small-arms- and 
gun-factories of from three to six months. All officers and men who 
go to the arsenal for instruction are examined at the end of the course, 
and the enlisted men receive a certificate of proficiency. 


(c) THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTILLERY STUDIES—WOOLWICH. 


This feature of the artillery organization of England is of the most 
admirable character, and no doubt has done more than anything else to 
elevate the intellectual standard of the artillery and excite true scien- 
tific investigation by preparing its votaries for the most advanced scien- 
tific work. 

There are three courses of study, viz. : (“A”) for Officers Provision- 
ally Commissioned (Cadets) ; (“B”) for Inspectors of Warlike Stores ; 
(“C”) for the Advanced Class. 

(“A”) For Officers Provisionally Commissioned. 

By the regulations for the government of the Royal Military 
Academy, the education of the cadets is not carried in any obligatory 
subject beyond the point useful to both the artillery and engineers. 
Consequently, detailed information concerning ammunition and artil- 


lery stores required by artillery officers is not given at the academy, 
though a general idea of them is considered a part of the course of 


instruction. 
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These subjects, with those mentioned below, form, together with 
the practical instruction at the School of Gunnery, the course for all 
cadets commissioned in the artillery, and which they must complete 
necessarily before their appointments are confirmed. The course con- 
tinues three months at Woolwich, and precedes that at Shoeburyness. 

Subjects: stores, including laboratory, gun-factories, carriage de- 
partment, general, garrison, field, and siege ledgers, receipt and issue 
material for repairs, gunpowder, small-arms; gunnery, including 
velocities, use of instruments for determining them, penetrating into 
earth, wood, iron, curved fire; military law, including administration, 
military Jaw, interior economy and usages of service; pay and cloth- 
ing; topography, military sketching and projects on foot and horse- 
back ; riding, daily for one hour for two months; lectures on horse. 

From Woolwich the young officers go to Shoeburyness, where they 
receive the instruction in gunnery, etc., as already laid down. 


(“ B”) Course for Inspectors of Warlike Stores. 


This class is composed of officers who wish to qualify for the posi- 
tion of inspector. They serve on the staff of the artillery commandant 
of out-stations, and are required to inspect all arms or navy stores. At 
other times they perform their regular duties. The course of instruc- 
tion continues six months, and embraces work in the laboratory, gun- 
factory, carriage-factory, small-arms-factory, powder-factory, also famil- 
iarity with general stores, and the study of chemistry and administration. 
All who are found qualified at their examination receive a certificate. 


(“C”) The Advanced Class. 


This course of instruction, open to all officers of the Royal Artil- 
lery, except lieutenants of less than nine years’ service who have not 
yet passed the examination for the grade of captain, was established in 
1866, and has in view the highest scientific training. The course con- 
tinues two years, and the strength of the class is determined by the 
commander-in-chief. That of 1876 consisted of eight members (three 
lieutenants and five captains), although there were ten applicants, two 
having failed. 

The entrance examination is competitive, the successful candidates 
taking the vacancies in the order of merit until all are filled. 

Subjects: mathematics (obligatory), pure mathematics, 200, mechan- 
ics, 300, (voluntary) differential and integral calculus, 200; chemistry, 
including the general laws of chemical combination, and the chemistry 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and their chief inorganic com- 
pounds, 200; physics, including the subject of thermometric heat as 
treated in the first seven chapters of Tyndall on Heat, 200. 

The examination is written, and there are about eleven questions on 


each subject. 
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Besides the foregoing, there are the following classes, the cadets of 
the academy, under their own instructors, who attend whenever de- 
sirable: : 

The store department officers have a short course, in order to learn 
the nomenclature, appearance, and quality of stores and materials. 

Short course for naval officers and those of the volunteer reserve, 
and all officers who have just joined the artillery. In addition, any 
officer may on application be ordered to the arsenal for instruction, and 
nearly all officers of every grade avail themselves of the privilege. 
Those who do not go voluntarily, and who are in need of instruction, 
are sent there on application of the brigade commanders. Altogether 
about five hundred officers pass through annually, their instruction 
varying from three weeks to six months, 


Non-commissioned Officers and Privates. 


The commandant of each brigade selects the most capable men for 
this instruction, and they are under the captain instructor in the same 
way as the officers are. Their instruction continues from two to four 
weeks. 

The master-armorers’ course is much the same as the firemasters’, 
and they have six weeks in each department. 

Armorers go through a “repairing course” in the small-arms- and 
gun-factories of from three to six months. All officers and men who 
go to the arsenal for instruction are examined at the end of the course, 
and the enlisted men receive a certificate of proficiency. 


(c) THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTILLERY STUDIES—WOOLWICH. 


This feature of the artillery organization of England is of the most 
admirable character, and no doubt has done more than anything else to 
elevate the intellectual standard of the artillery and excite true scien- 
tific investigation by preparing its votaries for the most advanced scien- 
tific work. 

There are three courses of study, viz.: (“A”) for Officers Provision- 
ally Commissioned (Cadets) ; (“‘B”) for Inspectors of Warlike Stores ; 
(“C”) for the Advanced Class. 


(“A”) For Officers Provisionally Commissioned. 

By the regulations for the government of the Royal Military 
Academy, the education of the cadets is not carried in any obligatory 
subject beyond the point useful to both the artillery and engineers. 
Consequently, detailed information concerning ammunition and artil- 
lery stores required by artillery officers is not given at the academy, 
though a general idea of them is considered a part of the course of 
instruction. 
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These subjects, with those mentioned below, form, together with 
the practical instruction at the School of Gunnery, the course for all 
cadets commissioned in the artillery, and which they must complete 
necessarily before their appointments are confirmed. The course con- 
tinues three months at Woolwich, and precedes that at Shoeburyness. 

Subjects: stores, including laboratory, gun-factories, carriage de- 
partment, general, garrison, field, and siege ledgers, receipt and issue 
material for repairs, gunpowder, small-arms; gunnery, including 
velocities, use of instruments for determining them, penetrating into 
earth, wood, iron, curved fire; military law, including administration, 
military Jaw, interior economy and usages of service; pay and cloth- 
ing; topography, military sketching and projects on foot and horse- 
back ; riding, daily for one hour for two months; lectures on horse. 

From Woolwich the young officers go to Shoeburyness, where they 
receive the instruction in gunnery, etc., as already laid down. 


(“ B”) Course for Inspectors of Warlike Stores. 


This class is composed of officers who wish to qualify for the posi- 
tion of inspector. They serve on the staff of the artillery commandant 
of out-stations, and are required to inspect all arms or navy stores. At 
other times they perform their regular duties. The course of instruc- 
tion continues six months, and embraces work in the laboratory, gun- 
factory, carriage-factory, small-arms-factory, powder-factory, also famil- 
iarity with general stores, and the study of chemistry and administration. 
All who are found qualified at their examination receive a certificate. 


(“C”) The Advanced Class. 


This course of instruction, open to all officers of the Royal Artil- 
lery, except lieutenants of less than nine years’ service who have not 
yet passed the examination for the grade of captain, was established in 
1866, and has in view the highest scientific training. The course con- 
tinues two years, and the strength of the class is determined by the 
commander-in-chief. That of 1876 consisted of eight members (three 
lieutenants and five captains), although there were ten applicants, two 
having failed. 

The entrance examination is competitive, the successful candidates 
taking the vacancies in the order of merit until all are filled. 

Subjects: mathematics (obligatory), pure mathematics, 200, mechan- 
ics, 300, (voluntary) differential and integral calculus, 200; chemistry, 
including the general laws of chemical combination, and the chemistry 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and their chief inorganic com- 
pounds, 200; physics, including the subject of thermometric heat as 
treated in the first seven chapters of Tyndall on Heat, 200. 

The examination is written, and there are about eleven questions on 
each subject. 
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No officer is considered qualified unless he obtain one-half the 
number of marks allotted to the obligatory portion of mathematics, and 
five hundred marks in the aggregate, and those competing are expected 
to read French scientific works. 

The course of study embraces mathematics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
electricity, heat, mechanics, and professional subjects, and is given by 
civil and military professors. 

I cannot better describe the duties and occupations of the advanced 
class than by quoting from the report of the English director-general 
of military education upon the third advanced class. The report is 
made to H. R. H. the field-marshal commanding-in-chief, and to the 
secretary of state for war, and covers the admission, studies, and final 
‘examination of the third class at the Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich : 

“Nine candidates presented themselves at Woolwich on Ist of 
August, 1874, and another was examined at Gibraltar. . . . Eight of 
these candidates were found to be qualified, and were recommended to 
be admitted. The class commenced study October 1, 1874. The sub- 
jects studied during the first period—viz., from October 1, 1874, to 
July 31, 1875—were pure mathematics, the first part of the syllabus of 
chemistry, viz., analysis of metals and of acids, etc., in the laboratory, 
and lectures on general chemistry, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, 
and the metallurgy of copper and its alloys, lead, tin, etc., mechanism, 
and the steam-engine, and instruction in the gun-factories and royal 
laboratory. 

“In March, 1875, the class visited the copper-, lead-, and zinc- 
works in the vicinity of Chester. The first examination took place 
in July, in pure mathematics, chemistry and metallurgy, and profes- 
sional subjects, and was satisfactory. It was thought desirable that 
the examination in steam-engine and mechanism should be postponed 
until the final examination, in order that the officers might derive bene- 
fit from the instruction they were about to receive in the cognate sub- 


jects of heat and mechanics. 
“October 1, 1875, the class commenced the second period of the 


2 At the famous copper-works, whither the class went with the director of 
artillery studies, Colonel Gordon, they witnessed the operation of extracting the 
copper from various ores, examined the furnaces, the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
from the poor copper ores, casting and refining copper, the manufacture of muntz 
metal, rolling and drawing into wire, compressing molten copper by means of 
hydraulic press, manufacture of copper and brass tubes for multitubular boilers, and 
had explained all the operations connected with the making of copper and brass. 
The reduction of galena and conversion into pig-lead, which was afterwards refined, 
softened, desilvered, and rolled; litharge and red lead were produced, and the oper- 
ations fully explained ; making white lead, the production of acetic acid from wood, 
the mode of subjecting the lead to the action of the fumes of the acid, and the ex- 
traction of spelter from the ore by the Belgian process. (Extract from Colonel Gor- 


don’s report.) 
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course of instruction, consisting of applied mathematics, including the 
use of Rev. F. Bastforth’s treatise on the theory of the flight of project- 
iles; the remainder of the course of chemistry, . . . the metallurgy 
of iron and steel; heat and electricity, and the remainder of the pro- 
fessional course, viz., instruction in the royal carriage department, in 
the manufacture of gunpowder and gun-cotton at Waltham Abbey, and 
the small-arms of the service at Enfield and the Tower. 

“Tn February, 1876, the class visited the iron- and steel-works at 
Sheffield, Leeds, and Manchester, and benefited much by the presence 
of Dr. J. Percy, F.R.S., who was enabled to illustrate in the works the 
processes he had described in the lectures he had given to the officers of 


the class,”’ 


The final examination is on all subjects of the course, and a higher 
examination is held for those officers who desire to obtain “ honors” in 
any particular subject. 

To give an idea of the examination one question of the ten or 
twelve under each subject is given. 

Statics.—Find the conditions of equilibrium of a particle on a 
rough plane curve, when acted on by any forces in the plane of the 
curve. Hz. Let the curve be a circle, the force an attraction resident 
in a given point, S, of the circumference, varying as the distance, and 
having a given intensity, P, at A, be the other end of the diameter 
through S. If the particle is 30° from A, find the friction which is 
acting on it. 

Dynamics.—Describe the construction and use of the ballistic pen- 
dulum. When the weight and dimensions of the pendulum are known, 
show how the angle through which it swings determines the velocity 
with which a ball of given weight enters the pendulum. How is this 
angle observed ? 

Hydrostatics.—F ind the part of the pressure of a fluid on any sur- 
face which acts in a direction perpendicular to a given vertical plane. 

Gunnery.—If a projectile is moving under the action of gravity 
and a resistance K;/™, prove that if 2 and y are its horizontal and ver- 
tical co-ordinates and s the length of the path described, 


2k(—g) (2)2n—1- a) ay | 
dx dx2}] dx3 


If 2n=3, or wherever n—1 is a fraction, the left-hand side of 
this equation appears to have an impossible form. Explain this 
paradox. 


§ The officers witnessed melting steel in crucibles and the casting of a large 
steel ingot, afterwards forged into steel cylinder tube for 18-ton gun. Converting 
cast iron into steel by Bessemer process, over four tons being so converted in about 
twenty minutes, rolling armor-plate, the second processes of converting iron into 
steel, all processes of blast-furnaces, etc. (Colonel Gordon’s report.) 
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Chemistry.—Describe how fulminate of mercury is prepared. Give 
its composition, and state what you know regarding the chemical reac 
tions attending its production. 

Metallurgy.—Point out some of the difficulties encountered in 
making the blast-furnace, and some circumstances which influence the 
description of cast iron produced in blast-furnaces from one and the 
same ore. 

Flectricity.—In a circuit composed of two different metals at dif- 
ferent temperatures in different parts, what is the sole condition of the 
existence of a thermo-electric current ? 

Describe an instrument in which these currents are used as a deli- 
cate means of detecting and measuring radiant heat. 

Physics.— What are the respective characters of rock-salt, alum, 
glass, with respect to the transmission of radiant heat? By what 
process can the different kinds of radiant heat be separated so as to be 
examined apart from each other? 

Mechanism.—Show that uniform circular motion is the result of 
two motions of vibration, which are not uniform, and occur in lines at 
right angles to each other. 

Steam-Engine.— W hat are the functions of the equilibrium valve in 
the single-acting Cornish engine? Sketch a section through a double- 
beat valve. 

Professional.—Carriages: Explain the action of springs when used 
to connect the body of a cart with the axle-tree. 

Gunpowder and Gun-Cotton—Explain the meaning of the term 
wave-pressures. By what variations in the manufacture of the gun- 
powder can the pressure in the bore of a gun be reduced ? 

Through what several processes does the gun-cotton go after con- 
version before it is fit for service? State, as shortly as possible, the 
reason for each process. 

Small-Arms.—When arms are returned into store by a regiment, 
what repairs are generally chargeable against a regiment? How would 
the following cases be dealt with ? 

1. A bent barrel, apparently caused by carrying a weight on it 
over the shoulder. 

2. Tumbler-vent filed to lighten the pull on the trigger. 

3. A bulge in the barrel, caused by firing with a stopper or rag in 
the muzzle. At what part of the barrel would the bulge be found, 
and why? 

In addition, the following voluntary questions : 

Statics and Dynamics.—Prove that the vis viva of a body is the 
sum of the vis viva of translation, and the vis viva of rotation about the 
centre of gravity. 

Hydrostatics and Mathematics applied to Gunnery.—A shot is fired 
into a yielding substance, which exerts upon it, as it penetrates, a re- 
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sisting force expressed by d* (A + wv’), v being the velocity and d the 
diameter of the shot, and zw conslants dependent on the nature of the 
substance. If v be the velocity of the shot when it strikes the sub- 
stance, find the depth to which it enters. 

Metallurgy.—Give as full an account as you can of the alloys of 
iron with other metals with which you are acquainted. 

Officers who pass the final examination are recommended for ap- 
pointments for which they may be considered suited; but it is under- 
stood that passing the final examination does not of itself constitute an 
absolute claim to special employment. 

Between thirty and forty officers have already passed through the 
studies of the advanced class, and of this number not above ten are on 
duty with the batteries; they are for the most part employed at the 
technical establishments, academy, gunnery-school, etc. 


THE RIDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


This is also located at Woolwich, and its object is to maintain a 
uniform system of riding and horse management throughout the artil- 
lery. 

The personnel of the school consists of one major (director), one 
captain and two lieutenants (instructors), one veterinary, and a certain 
number of enlisted men. 

Annually an officer is sent from each horse brigade to the cavalry 
riding-school, Canterbury, for a nine months’ course of instruction. 

In a similar way each brigade sends a young non-commissioned 
officer to the riding-school, Woolwich, where they are trained for six 
months, receiving, if qualified, a certificate which makes them eligible 
as rough-riders of their brigade. 

The first and second class of cadets at the Woolwich Academy ride 
four times weekly, and, after graduating, they have additional instruc- 
tion of one hour daily during their two months’ instruction in the 
department of artillery studies. 

In addition to this all officers and sergeants of the field and horse 
artillery brigades stationed at Woolwich ride one hour daily, and the 
men of the batteries are also formed into classes for instruction. As 
Woolwich is the depot of the field artillery, all remounts are broken in 
here. 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION OF OFFICERS AND NON-COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY. 


Non-Commissioned Officers. 


As a general rule, except in extreme cases, no private soldier can 
be appointed corporal unless he has received a third-class certificate of 
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education in the brigade school, and no corporal can become a sergeant 
unless he is in possession of a third-class certificate. 

Promotion to the rank of corporal is by battery, to the rank of 
sergeant, and battery staff sergeant, throughout the batteries of the 
same branch, serving in the same district; to the grade of brigade 
sergeant, major, and quartermaster sergeant, promotion takes place 
among the staff sergeants of the brigade serving at home and abroad. 


Officers. 


At present all officers of the horse, field, and garrison artillery, 
except riding-masters and quartermasters, are appointed from the 
Royal Academy, Woolwich. The excepted officers, and those of the 
coast brigade, are appointed from the ranks, without examination ; 
they are meritorious non-commissioned officers. 

The officers of the coast brigade form a separate status, and riding- 
masters and quartermasters retain the rank they have when appointed ; 
with these exceptions promotion is by seniority. 

The highest grades of the artillery form two lists for promotion, 
viz., the old English, and those formerly in the Indian artillery. 
Nevertheless, promotion is by seniority in each list; but inasmuch as 
the lower grades of the entire artillery are now filled by cadets of the 
academy, the Indian artillery will gradually disappear, and the entire 
regiment will then form a single list. 

Officers of the Royal Horse Artillery are selected from the field 
and garrison brigades, and are presumed to have special fitness and 
ability. This is not always the case, however, and preferment depends 
in no slight measure on personal influence, and merit is not always 
thus recognized. 

Before being promoted to the rank of captain each lieutenant of 
artillery must pass the following examination : 

Regimental Duties.—Duties of an officer commanding a field bat- 
tery, including supply of small-arms ammunition in charge of division. 
Duties of orderly officer and those of staff and non-commissioned officers. 
Parades, stable duties, on the march, in charge of an artillery district, 
in charge of a guard or picket, regulations of pay, clothing, etc. 
encampments. 

Military Law.—Mutiny Act, Army Service Act, Militia Reserve 
Act, Articles of War, Rules of Evidence. 

Infantry.—Company, battalion, and brigade infantry drills, with 
artillery, advanced and rear guards, route marching, etc. 

Cavalry.—Cavalry Regulations, Sections 1 to 12 and 14 and 11. 

Artillery.—Artillery exercises, ordnance, including principles of 
rifling, carriages, platforms, and ammunition, supply and care of 
ordnance, ammunition, and stores. 

Gunnery.—Circumstanees under which the different kinds of am- 
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munition should be used, position and employment of artillery in a 
siege or fortress siege, and in the field, manufacture and proof of 
powder. 

This examination must be passed within five years from the date of 
commission as lieutenant, or the officer will be liable to be removed. 
Applications for an extension of time in cases of illness are considered. 

The examinations are conducted by boards convened by the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the questions in artillery are furnished by the 
deputy adjutant-general, R. A. Officers who have passed the examina- 
tions of the advanced class, or the nine months’ course of the gunnery- 
school, are only examined on Queen’s Regulations, Articles of War, and 
the regulations respecting pay, rations, clothing, ete. 


REMARKS, 


The organization and administration of the English artillery are 
models after which our own artillery has been for the most part fash- 
ioned. But while the English have made some progress towards im- 
provement, our condition substantially remains unchanged, without the 
anomaly of honorary colonels, it is true, but not without their complex 
artillery administration. The difference between the management of 
the artillery in peace and war, and the fact that the English officers 


have but little war training, constitute the greatest defects in the English 
artillery system, as will be seen by what follows. 

For military purposes the country is divided into geographical dis- 
tricts, to which the batteries are distributed according to circumstances, 
and often without reference to the location of the respective artillery 
brigade headquarters. This is especially the case in India, where the 
batteries of different brigades are frequently assembled under the com- 
mand of a field-officer of still another brigade, while the respective 
brigade headquarters may be and are, under the present arrangement, 
established in England. 

It thus happens that in time of peace the’actual commander of the 
batteries is the senior artillery officer of the district present, while the 
theoretical commander, like the colonel of one of our own artillery 
regiments, may be thousands of miles away. So much for the peace 
organization, which is theoretically by brigades, but practically an 
organization by commands formed according to circumstances, and 
geographically distributed. 

In time of war, or when mobilization takes place, this system gives 
way to still another organization, viz., that of divisions and army corps. 
This is the precise counterpart of our own way of managing the artil- 
lery, and it is not easy to say one word in its behalf, or to imagine any- 
_ thing worse. Mere theory is injurious unless it leads up to practical 

and beneficial results; the organization and administration of peace 
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should be that of war, so that both officers and men should be properly 
trained. The fundamental idea of grouping batteries together is for 
the purpose of training them for the ordeal of battle, and this depends 
first on drill and discipline, as far as the personnel goes, and next on 
the matter of supply, in regard to which officers now need more training 
than on any other subject. 

But the question requires no further amplification. It is so plain 
that he who runs may read, and resolves itself into this: if the artillery 
is to be distributed to divisions and army corps in time of war, then let 
the peace organization and administration hinge on that as far as possi- 
ble. The English and ourselves are the only people who will not be- 
lieve it is necessary to do this, or, at least, who act as though they did 
not believe it; and the artillery, instead of being fostered and enabled 
to prepare for the terrible test of modern warfare, has, in time of peace, 
an experience in administrative affairs which qualifies it for garrison 
life and little else. And yet the English are far beyond us in all 
that pertains to the practical duties of the arm. India is a field in 
which light artillery has ample opportunity to develop, and the well- 
appointed fortifications of the United Kingdom afford equal facilities 
for the garrison batteries, while the advanced class, the gunnery-school 
at Shoeburyness, the great arsenal at Woolwich, to the duties of which 
all qualified officers are eligible, combine advantages which have raised 
the personnel of the English artillery to the highest standard of effi- 
ciency in the theoretical and practical questions of our arm. Nor is 
their experience limited to these alone, as will be observed by referring 
to the list of “sundry appointments,” which includes many of the most 
honorable and responsible duties devolving on the army. 

Except in the matter of breech-loading guns, the artillery material 
of England is probably second to no other. No modification of the 
Armstrong breech formature would make it suitable, and it is possible 
that the difficulties it presents influenced the English to return to 
muzzle-loaders. That they have done so is a matter of great surprise 
to European artillery officers, who predict that they will be obliged to 
abandon them. I believe that such a course is inevitable; any other 
would be incompatible with the intelligence and good sense of the 
English officers, even as it is with our own. 

In concluding I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of Colonels 
Younghusband and Goodenough and Major Kencis, of the Ordnance 
Department, of Colonel Douglass, Colonel Ketchen, and Major Warren, 
of the Bengal Artillery, and of Major Holmes, Canadian Artillery, to 
whom I am indebted for a recent revision of my manuscript. 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE Western Balkans, the scene of the atrocities by Turkish offi- 
cials upon native Christians which formed the prelude to the Russo- 
Turkish war, are again the theatre of events which, while sufficiently 
serious in themselves, are still more worthy of watchful observation 
by reason of the possibility they enfold of opening anew the whole 
Eastern question and placing again in jeopardy the peace of Europe. 
The present trouble began in the Austrian province of Dalmatia, on 
the Adriatic, where some two months ago the Imperial government un- 
dertook to enforce its system of military conscription, but was stoutly 
opposed by the inhabitants. At first the government was disposed to 
treat with contempt what it regarded as an insignificant agitation of a 
handful of dissatisfied peasants, and attempted to repress the rising 
with a few detachments of gendarmes. The repulse of these gendarmes 
led to the dispatching of additional forces, which aggregate now a total 
of not less than forty thousand men, and even this formidable array 
has been successfully withstood by the insurgents. From Dalmatia the 
insurrection has extended into Bosnia and Herzegovina, the inhabitants 
of which provinces are utterly intolerant of the enforced military ser- 
vice which the Imperial government seeks to impose, and from which 
even under Turkish domination they were free. The insurgents hold 
all the strategic positions, and are represented to be well armed and 
fully supplied with provisions. They include pretty much all of the 
native population of Lower Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, and 
their avowed purpose is to begin in the spring an offensive campaign 
for the expulsion of all the Austrian officials from the provinces. 

While resistance to the conscription is the immediate and ostensible 
occasion of this outbreak, its real cause is probably more deeply seated, 
and is to be looked for in a wide-spread hatred of Austrian rule engen- 
dered by differences of race and religion, and fostered by the ever active 
agents of the Panslavist propaganda in Russia, whose aim is the con- 
solidation of all the Slavonic populations of Southeastern Europe under 
Russian dominion. 
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From every side come cheering indications that something practical is 
to be done towards rehabilitating our wellnigh extinct navy. Not 
only in Congress, but in all parts of the country, the disposition pre- 
vails to restore our naval arm to something like its former relative rank 
with other navies. Even our exchanges from the West, where bucolic 
rather than nautical ideas engross men’s minds, come to us full of ap- 
proval of the general proposition that the navy ought to be put in effec- 
tive condition. It is not often that there exists so general a consent in 
the necessity of a national undertaking, and Congress can hardly fail 
to be stirred to action by a unanimity so pronounced. The prevalence 
of this spirit in the minds of the people at large is additional proof of 
the proposition we have always maintained, that the waiting policy 
which has of late years characterized the heads of our naval adminis- 
tration has been wise. The people en masse are rarely wrong. How- 
ever ignorant the majority of people may be respecting many of the 
elements that have entered into the problem of how and when the 
reconstruction of our navy could be best undertaken, it has been suffi- 
ciently apparent to the people at large, taking a broad view of the situ- 
ation, that naval construction has, ever since the day that Ericsson’s 
“Monitor” steamed into Hampton Roads, been in a state of experiment 
and transition. Hence they have been loth to authorize the vast outlay 
necessary to carry into effect any system of construction adequate to give 
us the navy we need. Now, however, a point has been reached, by dint 
of costly experimenting which we have wisely left to foreign nations, 
when it is practicable to determine, with some approach to accuracy, 
the character of vessels which will best serve our purposes. The people 
see this, and are ready and willing now to authorize the necessary expen- 
diture to give us vessels suitable to our wants. That there should still 
be differences of opinion as to details is both natural and desirable, but 
of the main proposition that now is the accepted time for giving us a 
navy worthy of the nation whose flag it flies, and of the gallant men 
who constitute its personnel, we feel well assured. 


THE bill before Congress prescribing a three years’ limitation to 
details on special duty is one that ought to become a law. It is directed 
against an abuse which has been for years, and is now, a source of irrita- 
tion and complaint. The differences of condition which exist in our 
service between officers of the line and those of the staff are inherent 
in our system of army organization, and though they constitute an ele- 
ment of weakness in the system, they can only be remedied by a radical 
change, which at present there seems to be no hope of effecting. The 
inequality of condition resulting from details to special duty of a more 
or less “fancy” description, on which some officers succeed in having 
themselves kept year after year, is an entirely different affair. These 
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officers are not staff-officers, but belong to the line of the army, and their 
places are with the troops, sharing with them and with their brother 
officers of the line the vicissitudes and hardships incident to life in gar- 
risoned posts and in field operations, and acquiring, or, if previously 
acquired, keeping bright by use those faculties and accomplishments 
which shall fit them in time of war to properly command and care for 
the enlisted men over whom they are appointed. Ours is a republican 
government and a republican army. We want no gilded youth who, 
while their equals in rank and their peers in every social attribute are 
undergoing the sacrifices incident to their profession, shall be permitted 
to enjoy what amounts practically to a life lease of the “soft” places in 
the service. Many of these places are unnecessary and ought to be 
abolished. A few, as, for instance, the assistant professorships at the 
Military Academy, should be exempted from the operation of the bill 
under consideration, but to the majority such a rule as this bill pro- 
poses should be strictly applied. 


Apropos of post gardening, which at this season becomes a subject of 
interest with our army garrisons. we wish to call attention to the great 
seed establishment of D. Landreth & Sons, whose card is found in our 
advertising pages. This firm has four large farms exclusively de- 
voted to the raising of garden seeds, situated respectively in the States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, and Wisconsin, thus giving it 
a variety of soil and climate in the production of seeds which enables 
it to meet the requirements of the differing localities throughout the vast 
area that its business operations cover. This area not only embraces 
all of our own country, but extends even to India, the governor-general 
of which has for many years procured from this firm all the seeds used 
in the military and other government gardens of that empire. The 
firm was established over eighty years ago, and has been in continuous 
and successful operation ever since. Its present members are the third 
generation of Landreths that have devoted themselves to this industry, 
and the name has become a household word with seed-buyers all over 
the land. They are high-minded, well-educated gentlemen, and a visit 
to their home farm, “ Bloomsdale,” at Bristol, near Philadelphia, is 
made enjoyable not more by the interesting character of the appliances 
by which their broad acres are tilled than by the hearty welcome given 
visitors by the hospitable owners. As at once a sample of the high- 
minded honesty of the firm and a comfortable assurance to its patrons, we 
may mention that it sends agents every year to collect from its retailing 
customers whatever surplus stock is left on their hands, and the seeds 
thus gathered are carefully destroyed by burning. This insures the 
perfect freshness and vitality of all the seeds they offer for sale, a matter 
the importance of which every experienced gardener well appreciates. 
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A UNIQUE feature of Mr. H. R. Clinton’s popular military history of England, 
entitled ‘‘From Crecy to Assaye,’’ now in press, is that the plans of Crecy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt are contributed by French collaborators. It will also contain, by 
permission of Lord Hartington, Clive’s original dispatch on the battle of Plassey. 


Srr Tuomas Brassey, member of Parliament, is preparing for publication, in 
six volumes, a work on ‘‘ Recent Naval Administration,’’ the first and second of 
which, just out, treat of English and foreign ships of war, with illustrations by the 
Chevalier E. de Martino; the third will be devoted to naval and professional opin- 
ions on ship-building for the purposes of war; the fourth and fifth to miscellaneous 
speeches and papers on naval subjects, and the sixth to the merchant service. 


CapTaIN MARRYATT’S novels are coming out in London in penny editions. 
It is not stated whether they have been “‘condensed’’ by Miss Braddon, but the 
publisher is her husband. 


A “SEAFARER”’ writes to the London Telegraph of the late Richard H. Dana: 
‘The representations of the sailor, even in the hands of men who very well knew 
what they were about, have been for the most part so overcharged with Jack’s 
traditional rather than actual infirmities as to render the portrait little better than 
a caricature. From this defect two writers only have been free; and, strangely 
enough, they are both Americans. The one is Dana, and the other is Herman 
Melville. Only men who have served before the mast are capable of thoroughly 
understanding sailors. What hand but an able seaman’s could have depictured 
the forecastle as we see it in‘Two Years Before the Mast,’ and more faintly in 
Melville’s ‘Omoo’ ?”’ 
ADMIRAL PREBLE’s ‘History of the Flag’’ has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, who have just issued a third edition 
of this valuable work. 
Tuer offer made by the publishers of Tax Unirep Service in their January 
number to furnish the magazine and the Army and Navy Register for six dollars, 
has expired by limitation, and subscribers will please govern themselves accordingly. 





LIFE AND HEALTH FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Physicians have Presoribed over Half a Million Packages of 
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And have found this BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
indispensable in the treatment of all Diseases of Debility, and in all 
Mental or Nervous Disorders. 

It restores to the busy, active brain of man or woman the energy and ability that has been lost by 
disease, worry or overwork. It restores vitality where there has been debility and nervousness, and pre- 
vents loss of memory and brain fatigue; it is a regenerator of the tired brain and nerves. 
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